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GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN THE HISTORY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By Ben Franxiin Lemert 


The history of North Carolina is one of continuous effort at 
adaptation to an heterogeneous array of environmental influ- 
ences. Location with respect to the prevailing wind direction 
and the Gulf Stream influenced the first attempts of English 
people to settle the State. Location, topography, climate, and 
soil discouraged attempts at settlement of the coastal area. Lo- 
cation and topography exerted profound influences in the settle- 
ment of the State via neighboring colonies. Environmental fac- 
tors have always produced influences preventing homogeneity of 
thought and activities within the State’s boundaries. Geo- 
graphic, human, and economic influences which combined to keep 
North Carolina an agricultural state prior to 1880, codrdinated 
just as strongly to influence its industrial development in the 
years that followed. 

SETTLEMENT 


The cold northeastern section of North America lies closest to 
Europe. Its climate and poor rocky soil offered little induce- 
ment for permanent settlement by people accustomed to mod- 
erate marine climate. The Northeast Trade Winds carried 
Latin settlers to southern North America and the South Ameri- 
can continent. English seamen became familiar with the trade- 
wind route when they began to sell slaves to the Spanish col- 
onists and later during their raids upon Spanish commerce. 
Returning from the Tropics to England, these same raiders made 
use of the Gulf Stream and Prevailing Westerlies Route along 
the southeastern coast of North America. By these journeys 
the English became somewhat familiar with the climate and 
coast line of what is now the southeastern part of the United 
States. [s0r} 
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During the 16th century England was badly overcrowded for 
that period of economic development. The Spanish and French 
were pursuing territorial expansion in the New World. Follow- 
ing the loss of Calais in 1557 and the disappearance of their last 
hope for territorial gains in Europe, the English turned their 
attention westward.! 

The first attempts at settlement of what is now North Caro- 
lina were made from the Atlantic side between the years 1584 
and 1590. The three attempts, made upon the sandy islands 
which fringe North Carolina’s ocean front, failed. North Caro- 
lina juts into the Atlantic Ocean a greater distance than any 
other portion of the North American continent between Florida 
and the Maryland-Delaware-Virginia peninsula. This causes 
storms which whirl out of the West Indies and the Caribbean to 
pass close to North Carolina’s shores on their way to the North 
Atlantic, making it one of the most dangerous coasts on the 
eastern side of the continent. During past geologic time, when 
the Atlantic Coast subsided, the coastal portions of Maryland 
and Virginia sank farther beneath the ocean than did those of 
the states to the southward. Virginia and Maryland were 
crossed by strong rivers which had cut deep channels down to 
the Atlantic. These river valleys, sinking beneath the sea, 
afforded deep waterways far into the interior. North Carolina 
had no such deep rivers and her shallow coast line resulted in 
sand bars being formed off her coasts where the incoming waves 
of the sea first broke in their race landward. These bars in- 
closed large areas of shallow waters along the coast forming 
sounds capable of navigation by shallow boats, but almost com- 
pletely barring entry from the sea. 

The rainfall along this coast is from fifty to sixty inches an- 
nually, and the soil is chiefly sand. Where not too low the drain- 
age is excessive and such areas resemble a desert of sand. 
Where the drainage is not excessive it usually reaches the other 
extreme and results in bays, pocosins, and swamps containing 
soil mixed with large quantities of vegetable matter. These 
areas are of slight use unless drained. 


1 Semple, E. C., and Jones, C. F., American History and its Geographic Conditions (Re- 
vised Edition. Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y., 1933), pp. 10-21. 
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It was in such a region that Amadas and Barlowe first landed 
in 1584, when they used Roanoke Island as their base from 
which to carry on exploration. They found this island “abound- 
ing with game and containing many trees of pine, cypress, sas- 
saphras and lentish.” Wild game and timber disappear quickly 
upon the encroachment of sedentary people. 

The first attempt at settlement by the group under Captain 
Lane in 1585 found similar conditions. Lane reported favor- 
ably of the region, but in the same report stated that “it will 
be the most sweet and healthful climate and therewithal the 
most fertile soil (being manured) in the world.” In the same 
report he describes a narrow escape from starvation while ex- 
ploring the lower part of the Roanoke River. All members of 
this expedition returned to England at the first opportunity. 

The second attempt at settlement left fifteen men who perished 
before the third attempt took place. In 1587 over one hundred 
men and women settled upon Roanoke Island. Three years later 
all had disappeared. An interesting feature in the accounts of 
attempts at settlement is the frequent loss of ships due to hurri- 
canes sweeping along the coast. Hurricanes still frequently 
destroy ships along this deserted coast.? 

The region could never have supported an incoming tide of 
immigrants. Even today most of the counties bordering this 
section are sparsely populated. The small portion of land that 
is used consists of the richer swamp-land soils made profitable 
by good transportation of truck crops to the consuming markets 
in the North. People in pioneering regions seldom find it profit- 
able to adopt intensive cultivation and methods of conservation. 

Location of North Carolina between the colonies of Virginia 
and South Carolina with no good seaport meant that settlement 
of the colony must come via neighboring colonies for the most 
part. Topography guided its course. 

On the west lies the broadest section of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, a range of old complex crystalline structure extending from 
northern Georgia in a northeasterly direction to south central 
Pennsylvania. West of this range is a lowland area known as 
the Great Appalachian Valley. This trough extends from cen- 


2 Hawks, Francis L., History of North Carolina, I, 69-254. 
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tral Alabama to the Hudson River in New York. To the west 
of the Great Valley is the eastern escarpment of the Appalachian 
Plateau towering above the valley and making access to the in- 
terior of the continent feasible by only a few openings. 

East of the Blue Ridge the Piedmont Plateau extends from 
southeastern Pennsylvania to central Alabama, reaching its 
greatest width in North Carolina. It covers an area approxi- 
mately 150 miles wide through the central portion of the State. 
East of the Piedmont lies the Coastal Plain. This physiographic 
feature extends from the vicinity of New York City down the 
eastern side of the continent, reaching a width of 125 miles as 
it crosses North Carolina. The whole territory east of the Blue 
Ridge slopes toward the southeast and its streams flow in the 
same direction. 

On the north, the Roanoke River rises in the Great Valley in 
Virginia, cuts through the Blue Ridge at Roanoke and enters 
North Carolina about ten miles northeast of Warrenton, pur- 
suing a southeasterly course into Albemarle Sound. The Tar 
and the Neuse rivers flow southeasterly from the Piedmont to 
Pamlico Sound, while the Cape Fear, North Carolina’s only 
major stream with a debouchment into the Atlantic within the 
State, also rises in the Piedmont and enters the Atlantic in the 
southeastern corner of the State. The other two major streams 
of North Carolina, the Yadkin and the Catawba, rise in the Blue 
Ridge, flow eastward across the Piedmont, then turn southward 
and reach the Atlantic in South Carolina. There they become 
known as the Peedee and Wateree, respectively. 

The Coastal Piain portion of the State is smooth but gently 
sloping toward the southeast. Its soils consist of Norfolk sandy 
loams in the better-drained portions. These soils, after lying 
idle for thousands of years, must have been very productive for 
the first settlers. The Piedmont consists of smoothly rounded 
hills, slight valleys with small bottom area, and soils of the type 
known as Cecil, sandy loams and clay loams. These soils are 
not as productive as the Norfolk soils, but are capable of pro- 
ducing good crops for a reasonable amount of effort and careful 
handling. 
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Since the mouth of the James River gave the best access to 
the land north of the region of the Carolinas, this area was 
rapidly settled. As new settlers arrived, as indentured servants 
completed their contracts, and as debtors and criminals from 
England landed at the mouth of the James, they had to spread 
out farther and farther into the interior in search of unoccupied 
lands. A short distance south of Norfolk several streams rise 
and flow toward Albemarle Sound. The land is smooth and the 
soil is rich. Many settlers poured into this region of North 
Carolina, following along the streams, always looking backward 
to Virginia and Norfolk as an outlet for their products and as a 
source of their supplies. These settlers spread down around the 
Albemarle and across toward the Tar and Neuse rivers.* 


From the south came settlers via the Cape Fear. First at- 
tempts at establishing colonies around the mouth of the Cape 
Fear resulted similarly to those attempts in the vicinity of 
Roanoke Island. A group of New Englanders failed to com- 
plete an establishment in the region due to their efforts at utili- 
zation of the lands for grazing, as they had been accustomed in 
New England. In 1664, a year after the New Englanders had 
departed, a group of Englishmen from Barbados settled Charles- 
towne at the junction of Old Town Creek with the Cape Fear. 
These people, too, failed to adapt themselves to a region of warm, 
moist climate and sandy soil. By 1667 they had departed for 
the more favorable areas in the vicinity of what later became 
Charleston, South Carolina. It remained for the Scotch-Irish 
and the Scottish Highlanders to establish permanent settlements, 
and here, too, geographic influences worked indirectly toward 
the peopling of North Carolina. 

The Scottish Highlanders formerly had lived in the bleak, 
cold, granitic highlands of Scotland. There, due to isolation, 
they had established clans highly independent of outside regions. 
Refusing submission to English rule, they were severely de- 
feated by the English at the Battle of Culloden. Many left Scot- 
land to settle in the New World. Following this, development 
of the sheep industry in Scotland deprived many tenants of their 


3 Hawks, Francis L., History of North Carolina, II, 69-71, 83, 84-85, 86-89. 
4 Ibid., pp. 83-85, 460. 
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lands, beggars and criminals multiplied, and those who were able 
went to North America. Many of the Scots who inhabited the 
lowlands of Scotland were likewise thrown out of employment 
due to competition with the Irish linen industry. These swelled 
the ranks of the Scots on their way westward.® 

The Scots landed at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. Be- 
tween 1735 and 1775 over 20,000 of these people established 
themselves on the upper reaches of that stream in the vicinity 
of what is now known as Fayetteville, then called Campbellton. 
Other settlers consisting of English and Scotch-Irish and Welsh 
settled between the Cape Fear and the Neuse. 

Environmental influences likewise drove the Scotch-Irish from 
northern Ireland. These people formerly lived in the lowlands 
of Scotland, having been moved to northern Ireland after trouble 
between the Irish and the English. Ireland, due to its location, 
endures a cool, moist climate where people must bolster their 
agricultural subsistence by some method of manufacture. The 
Scotch-Irish raised sheep, wove woolen cloth, and competed in 
England with similar English manufactures. The English, by 
taxes and embargoes, practically ruined the Scotch-Irish indus- 
try, and another source of large migrations to America was 
created. 

Many of these people landed at Charleston, thousands of 
others disembarked at New York and Philadelphia. Topograph- 
ical features guided them to North Carolina. From Charleston 
the Scotch-Irish spread up into the Piedmont and Coastal Plain 
via the Catawba-Wateree and Yadkin-Peedee rivers.® 

The Scotch-Irish landing at New York and Philadelphia found 
all the lands in the immediate vicinity occupied. The price of 
land in the populated sections was too high for them to pur- 
chase. The only land for sale at a cheap price was to be ob- 
tained in small parcels from Indians along the frontier, and 
these were quickly taken. 

Passage to the regions west of the Appalachians via the Hud- 
son and Mohawk-Ontario lowland was blocked by the Iroquois 
Indian nations. Passage over the Allegheny front range in the 


5 Boyd, W. K., Some 18th Century Tracts Concerning North Carolina (North Carolina His- 


torical Commission, 1927), pp. 419-425. 
6 Ashe, Samuel A., History of North Carolina, I, 213-254, 266, 276. 
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direction of what is now Pittsburgh was blocked by hostile 
French and Indians and the route was tedious. These people 
followed the only route open to them—the Great Valley. Along 
this natural highway they passed through southern Pennsyl- 
vania, down the Cumberland Valley, and through the Shenan- 
doah Valley to the openings in the Blue Ridge where the Roa- 
noke carves its way eastward. While some doubtless passed 
through numerous wind gaps of the Blue Ridge between the 
Potomac and the Roanoke, their number could not have been 
large, for land was held in huge estates in Virginia at that time 
and was relatively high in price. The bulk of the Scotch- 
Irish poured through the Roanoke Gap, out over southwestern 
Virginia and down into western and northern Piedmont North 
Carolina. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch (Germans) were not far behind the 
Scotch-Irish in their settlement of the Carolina hills. A pacifist 
Quaker government which would not help the frontiersmen pro- 
tect themselves against the French and Indians started the move- 
ment of these people. They, augmented in number by the Ger- 
man immigrants entering the country at Philadelphia, were 
guided on their journey to North Carolina by the same great 
natural highway that witnessed the passage of the Scotch-Irish, 
the Great Appalachian Valley. We may go back farther to the 
homeland of these people and find environmental influences driv- 
ing them, too, to seek new homes. The Germans were but one 
group from a region where lack of knowledge of improved agri- 
cultural methods and of intensive manufacture had held means 
of subsistence at a standstill while population increased. Lack 
of subsistence resulted in unbalanced economic conditions and 
political disturbance. Many of the German refugees found 
haven in England, whence they were sent to America.? 

A second group of Germans known as the Moravians settled 
a tract of 98,985 acres in the Piedmont east of the Yadkin River 
in 1753. The Germans, Scotch-Irish, and Irish chose their lands 
in the new country with reference to the lands from whence they 
came. The Germans chose meadows and woodlands resembling 


7 Ashe, Samuel A., History of North Carolina, p. 277; Faust, A. B., The German Element 
in the United States (Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y., 1909), I, 129-131, 230. 
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the country in upper Germany; the Scotch-Irish and Irish had 
lived in a region of windward coast marine climate where much 
rainfall caused many streams. These people preferred to settle 
in the river valleys, anywhere to be near a stream.® In this 
section the Piedmont approaches the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
the climate is cooler than that of the Coastal Plain, and grass 
grows well. General farming was the most economic procedure. 
By 1775, at least 15,000 Germans had set up their establishments 
in this new territory, carrying on their work on small farms, 
organized into units, and manufacturing much of their necessi- 
ties. 
HUMAN ACTIVITIES 

Geographic influences guided the peopling of North Carolina. 
The same influences moulded their thought, economic activities, 
and governmental policies. 

The lands of the Coastal Plain were smooth, the soil produc- 
tive, and the individual holdings large. The climate permitted 
the growth of rice, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, and the manu- 
facture of naval stores. In all these activities slave labor was 
advantageous. The settlers lived on their large plantations and 
the Negroes did the work. The white children were either sent 
abroad or educated privately. Even the Negroes were not of 
the best type, for they had to be purchased in Norfolk or Charles- 
ton, where the prices included heavy taxes and necessitated the 
North Carolinians’ accepting picked-over Negro groups. The 
transportation of the Coastal Plain was chiefly by streams or 
short rough roads over which tobacco hogsheads could be rolled 
toa wharf. The people built their own little boats which would 
carry their products out to Norfolk, Wilmington, and Beaufort. 
New England traders came to the shores in small craft with 
which they could navigate the bars and trade for their products. 
There was litile need for overland transportation. 

The people of the Piedmont lived upon small farms, their 
agricultural activities were mostly of the subsistence type, and 
their one marketable product, wheat, brought little return, for 
there was slight demand for it at home or abroad. Such econ- 
omy had little place for Negro slaves. The farmers looked to 


8 Faust, A. B., op. cit., I, 132-138, 231-232, 358. 
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Philadelphia, Norfolk, Petersburg, and Charleston for such mar- 
kets as they had, and were interested in building good roads for 
overland transportation.? These people could not afford to send 
their children to Europe or hire private teachers to instruct 
them. They urged some common system of education. Their 
success in fighting for a living in a region of relatively meagre 
resources, which in those days was far removed from intercourse 
with the mother country, also fostered in them a spirit of inde- 
pendence which was little understood by the people of the Coastal 
Plain to the east.!° 

Topography of the Coastal Plain favored large land holdings 
and facilitated the accumulation of wealth. In the Piedmont 
it tended to limit the size of farms and render more difficult the 
accumulation of surpluses. The royal governor lived among 
the influences of the Coastal Plain and many rulings and laws 
were promulgated that were in direct opposition to the interests 
of the Piedmont. Such an unsatisfactory government, due 
chiefly to different environmental influences, led to the Regulator 
movement and culminated in the Battle of Alamance in 1771. 
The Regulators were defeated, but the environmental influences 
still prevailed. Further developments under these conditions 
were prevented by the necessity for common coéperation due to 
the approaching Revolution and the years that followed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES AND THE REVOLUTION 


Geographic influences affected the history of North Carolina 
during the Revolution as they affected the entire thirteen col- 
onies. North Carolina, due to its inaccessibility by sea and its 
position between other colonies which were accessible, may be 
considered as one of the most remote colonies. George II died 
October 5th, 1760; but George III was not proclaimed in North 
Carolina until February 6th, 1761. The effect of this remote- 
ness may be further illustrated by the fact that several rebellions 
had already occurred in the colony years before the Revolution. 

In 1677 the people of Albemarle rebelled against taxation and 
imposition of a state church. In 1688 the colonists seized Gov- 


9 Boyd, W. K., ““Neglected Phases of North Carolina History,” Publications of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. Bulletin No. 12, 1912, p. 47. 
10 Moore, John W., History of North Carolina, I, 77. 
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ernor Sothel and expelled him from the province for one year 
and from the governorship for all time. In 1729 the Lords 
Proprietors, due to having had so much trouble with the prov- 
ince, sold all but the northern part of it, to the Crown. The 
rebellion of the Regulators has already been mentioned. The 
people of Mecklenburg County took steps to institute self-govern- 
ment independent of England in the Mecklenburg Resolves of 
May 31, 1775. The Fourth Provincial Congress at Halifax, 
April 12, 1776, instructed the delegates of the colony in the 
Continental Congress to concur with delegates of the other col- 
onies in declaring independence.'!! Remoteness from the gov- 
erning agency fostered independence in a pioneering region 
where to be independent meant survival. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, the colonies 
were located in such a position that concentration was auto- 
matic, not humanly directed. Codperative action can be secured 
only from a group of relatively dense concentration. Sparsely 
scattered peoples have never been able to develop a spirit of 
coéperation. Topography guided this concentration. As the 
English people settled the Atlantic seaboard they were held back 
from spreading over the great interior of the continent by the 
same factors which prevented the Germans and the Scotch-Irish 
from settling the Ohio Valley. The Cherokees, Creeks, and 
other powerful Indian tribes stood in the way of any encroach- 
ment around the southern end of the Appalachians. England’s 
colonists were forced to settle rather closely upon a narrow strip 
of the Atlantic seaboard between the mountains and the sea. 
Nearness resulted in a certain intermingling of peoples and 
ideas. This mingling built up a singleness of purpose and a 
degree of homogeneity of thought and action. While their 
settlement might be classed as scattered when viewed from the 
angle of commercial intercourse, settlers moved great distances 
through the colonies despite enormous difficulties. The common 
danger threatened in the form of British oppression must have 
greatly increased intercommunication, for a common danger 
drives a people to overcome physical barriers. 

The English colonists were automatically trained to some de- 


11 Hawks, Francis L., History of North Carolina, I, 518. 
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gree of coéperation, yet their territory was deep enough to allow 
colonial armies to retreat beyond the zone of safety for the pur- 
suing British. Distance in a time of poor transportation and 
communication served as an ally of the pursued. A strong in- 
fluence causing the British to reach the conclusion that their 
domination of the colonists was hopeless was the fact that they 
realized they could never bring them out into the open where 
they could be placed under reasonable control. 

Cornwallis’s invasion of the southeast, including North Caro- 
lina, cut far into the interior, but distance from seaboard and 
supplies and the fact that the resistance he met concerned itself 
chiefly with destroying his available supplies, soon forced him 
to retreat toward the sea. The regions he conquered resumed 
their independent status upon his departure. 

The inherent nature of the environment was one of the great- 
est aids to the colonists in their struggle for freedom. Had they 
been spread over a vast territory as were the French, they could 
never have united closely enough to resist any reasonably strong 
force. 


CONFLICTING ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES BETWEEN 1790 
AND 1860 


Following the Revolution, the history of North Carolina 
abounds with instances of disagreements between the people of 
the Coastal Plain and those of the Piedmont. Except for a few 
favorable and accessible valleys such as those of the Watauga 
and the French Broad, little was heard from the mountainous 
section. The people of the Plain fought politically against the 
schools and roads for which the Piedmont strove. Other states 
began to attract attention of emigrants and to build great arter- 
ies of trade. In North Carolina, lumbering wagons, traversing 
roads which became almost impassable in winter, were the only 
means of land transportation. While money was voted for in- 
ternal improvements and for some sort of educational system, the 
efforts failed. For fifty years following the Revolution the in- 
ternal strife between the East and the West colored the move- 
ments of her politicians to such an extent that everything was 
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second in importance to the victory of either section politically.‘ 
Her people had been so long engaged in their sectional feud that 
no one knew how to raise or handle money for improvements; no 
one knew how to carry out the preparation and actual work on 
the improvements. No one knew how to conserve money appro- 
priated for educational purposes; and if they had, there was a 
dearth of instructors to do the teaching. 

The agricultural system followed since the beginning of settle- 
ment had been one of exploitation and abandonment. The red 
and yellow earths of the South Atlantic region are productive if 
handled carefully, because their structure under such circum- 
stances is conducive to predigestion of the plant foods for such 
crops as are sown in them.!3 However, as long as it is possible 
to get new land cheaply it is hard to get the user of such land 
to see the necessity or economy of scientific fertilization of his 
soils. In a region where there is so little resting period for the 
soil throughout the year, where rainfall is fairly constant and 
heavy, the soils soon lose all power of reproduction, become 
acidic, the colloids deflocculate and the mass becomes inert. 
Lime will correct this condition if the destruction has not been 
carried too far. After the lime has remedied the structure, the 
necessary plant foods may be introduced to the soil and the 
process of preparing them for plant consumption will begin 
again. 

The farmers of North Carolina, like those of the other South- 
ern states from Maryland southward, knew nothing of such 
matters and cared less. They wasted their lands and abandoned 
them. After a century of such procedure there was no more 
land to exploit. As early as 1648 planters south of the Charles 
River in Virginia complained of worn-out soils.14 While abun- 
dance of new land was one of the factors responsible for this 
land exploitation and ruination, the nature of the crops raised 
must not be overlooked. The kind of crops depends not only 
upon the type of soils, but upon what can be produced and car- 
ried to a market where there will be a demand. The farmers 


12 Boyd, W. K., History of North Carolina, Il, Chapter 5. 

18 Wolfanger, L. A., Major Soil Divisions of the United States (John Wiley & Sons, 
N. Y., 1930), pp. 24, 88, 89, 108. 

14 Craven, Avery O., “Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia 
and Maryland, 1606-1860," Univ. of Illinois: Studies in Social Sciences, No. 13, 1925, pp. 
44-61. i 
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of the Coastal Plain raised rice, tobacco, some cotton, and manu- 
factured naval stores. Corn and some wheat were produced for 
subsistence. Those of the Piedmont depended chiefly upon 
wheat and some tobacco and cotton. Tobacco was the chief 
money supplier of much of the region. Under such environ- 
mental influences any one-crop system which would bring in 
money would be adopted. 

In 1793 the cotton gin was invented, making it possible to put 
cotton in shape for the market on a far larger scale than had 
ever been contemplated. Prior to that time the spinning jenny 
and the power loom had been perfected in England and were 
soon installed in New England. The great interior of the United 
States was being settled. All over the world demand for cotton 
cloth was increasing; the price remained stable or increased.'® 
In the South, with its favorable soils, its long growing season, 
and its thunder-shower type of rainfall, geographic conditions 
are the best for cotton cultivation the world has ever found. 
Negro slaves furnished the cheap labor which otherwise would 
have been too dear to permit such occupation to so great an ex- 
tent. North Carolina, with other sections, turned to cotton. She 
produced cotton, some corn for subsistence, and purchased most 
of the manufactures needed from the colder regions of the North 
and from England. She sold her product at the bottom price, 
for it was a raw material; and bought her necessities at the 
highest price, for they embraced all human activities between 
production and consumption. It eventually proved a losing 
game, but the early profits were large. 

An agricultural community has little need of large concentra- 
tions of population and the growth of towns was slow. The 
towns that were established consisted of groupings of traders 
requiring little in the way of extraneous services. Their growth 
was limited by the immediate local hinterlands they served. 
The rice culture of the Coastal Plain was superseded by the - 
more profitable cotton. Indigo had been displaced by synthetic 
dyes. Cotton and corn and tobacco became the crops of the 
Coastal Plain and the eastern and southern Piedmont. The 


15 Lemert, Ben F., The Cotton Textile Industry of the Southern Appalachian Piedmont 
(Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1933), pp. 18-31. 
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farmer of the northern Piedmont raised tobacco, while in the 
Piedmont sections where tobacco and cotton could not be raised 
profitably the land produced but a bare subsistence. 


Cotton and tobacco are not soil exhausters if the soil is handled 
properly. The soil was not so handled. Soil exhaustion and 
lack of new lands to cultivate began to have a disastrous effect 
upon North Carolina. Tobacco cultivation and soil exhaustion 
had already caused havoc in the agriculture of the far better 
situated states to the north, Maryland and Virginia. New lands 
to the west, new cotton lands to the southwest, and hopeless fu- 
turity at home had long been driving out generations of the best 
stock of those states. North Carolina experienced the same con- 
ditions. 1° 

Such conditions had already produced men who began to think 
of a remedy. John Taylor had been the forerunner of agricul- 
tural economists in Virginia, and his work was carried to far 
more efficient stages by Edmund Ruffin.17 In North Carolina 
such men as Dr. Ebenezer Emmons, Archibald D. Murphy, John 
Sherwood, J. F. Tompkins, and others sought to stay the emigra- 
tion and the disastrous effects of soil exhaustion.'§ 

New methods of agriculture are slow of adoption. The farm- 
er is an independent individual, conservative due to the nature 
of his occupation. Experiments in agriculture require years to 
reach a climax. Where the margin between subsistence and 
failure is small, the individual farmer cannot, or is afraid to, 
take a chance. It is not surprising that it was nearly thirty 
years after new methods in agriculture had been advocated be- 
fore their adoption was widespread enough to show results. In 
that period of thirty years thousands of young men and young 
women, those who had enough ambition and enough money to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere, left the South Atlantic States. At 
times such emigration almost assumed the nature of a retreat. 
Its result meant that those who remained tended to divide into 
two classes—those who were too comfortably situated to leave, 
and those who were too poor and too lacking in energy and am- 


16 Craven, Avery O., op. cit., pp. 124-159. 

17 Craven, Avery O., Edmund Ruffin, Southerner (D. Appleton Co., N. Y., 1932), pp. 
51-56. 

18 Boyd, W. K., History of North Carolina, I, 100-101, 151, 331-332. 
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bition to leave. There was a wide gulf between the two strata of 
society, and the Negro slave did the work. In North Carolina 
sporadic efforts to remedy conditions and establish a balance be- 
tween agriculture and manufacturing cropped up during this 
period. The effort, however, must have been slight, because in 
1860, while the State had thirty-nine textile mills, their combined 
output was valued at $1,046,047, or approximately $26,800 each, 
annually. Prices for flour and all other food and clothing prod- 
ucts in the State were abnormally high throughout the period.!® 
It seems that a great opportunity stood awaiting development of 
manufacturing at that time, yet methods of manufacture were 
but slightly understood and the incentive had to come from the 
upper class, which may have been so well off that it did not 
find it necessary to embark upon a new venture. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


Geographic influences in the South were ideal for upland 
cotton, slave labor was almost a necessity, and foreign manu- 
factures were economically desirable. Geographic influences in 
New England were inimical to agriculture and the use of slaves 
and favored manufacturing. Prohibition of importation of slaves 
into America had cut off a lucrative trade from New England. 
As long as business adventures are profitable men are liable to 
overlook moral issues. Let the source of profit be stopped, and 
the same men who have built up fortunes from the industry are 
apt to reflect upon the errors of their ways and change their 
moral outlook overnight. 

The New Englanders were able to sway the sentiment of the 
Middle West to opposition to slavery and gain its support for 
concentrated action against the South. The issue was a moral 
one on its face, but it must not be forgotten that the South pre- 
sented a market for their manufactures, once political means of 
preventing its supply from Europe were obtained. Environ- 
mental influences were on the side of the New Englander in his 
endeavors. His cold climate and rocky soil and rough topog- 
raphy had not only driven him to manufacturing, but had driven 
many of his fellow men westward in search of better lands. 


19 Boyd, W. K., op. cit., Il, 337-338. 
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These men took the political theories of their homeland with 
them. The very nature of the region into which they migrated 
encouraged diversified agriculture in which there was slight 
place for slave labor. 

These same environmental influences led the South into war, 
a region undeveloped for manufacturing and largely undeveloped 
for means of subsistence. They led the North into war well pre- 
pared for manufacturing and equally able to maintain its sub- 
sistence needs. The climax convinced the people of the South 
that such a predicament must be forever removed, and that con- 
viction is one of the factors balancing heavily upon the side of 
industrial history in North Carolina.?° 

Geographic influences affected vitally the history of the Civil 
War and the history of North Carolina during that war. Mary- 
land could not have joined the Confederacy because of the Union 
soldiers defending Washington. Location of Washington and 
Richmond, the opposing capitals, concentrated much of the mili- 
tary activities in Virginia. Location of the Potomac and the 
Chesapeake gave the Union troops a route to the mouths of the 
west-to-east flowing rivers of Virginia. The location and direc- 
tion of the Great Appalachian Valley with its gaps through the 
Blue Ridge gave the Confederate troops a direct route into the 
North. The position of the rivers of Virginia meant that the 
banks of these streams were usually battle grounds. Lee’s fail- 
ure to recognize the importance of the topography on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg resulted in the failure of the South’s supreme 
thrust at the North.?! The location of the river valleys of the 
Middle West and the Chattanooga and Cumberland gaps afforded 
natural highways for the invasion of the South by Union troops, 
once the way was cleared. The seaboard cities of the Southern 
states were protected by their prevailing location at the inner end 
of deep estuaries or bays, guarded by island fortifications at 
the entrance and usually by swamps on the land side. Beaufort, 
North Carolina, occupied an exposed position. New Bern on the 


20 Lemert, Ben F., op. cit., Chapter 2. 
21 Johnson, Douglas, Bluebook of the Geological Field Excursion from New York to Gettys- 


burg (Columbia University Press, 1926), pp. 22-26. 
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Neuse and New Orleans were the exceptions in their inability 
to repel invasion.?2 

Lack of subsistence for men and beasts and lack of manufac- 
turing facilities for the repair of transportation equipment were 
heavy factors in the exhaustion of the Confederate armies. While 
the South had not been a producer of subsistence for men, its 
climate and soil had prevented the growth of grass and the 
breeding of draught animals in the South Atlantic region. Such 
men as Ruffin of Virginia had urged the production of forage 
crops, but where soil exhaustion rules and one-crop agriculture is 
its evil genius, men cannot afford to take hazards and undergo 
the delays of grass cultivation and stock breeding. When the 
Federal troops overran the horse and mule breeding basins in 
Kentucky and Tennessee the Confederate armies were cut off 
from a fresh supply of animals then so necessary for transport 
equipment. Inability to procure hay from the North and its un- 
precedented price of $25 per hundredweight sadly handicapped 
the Southern armies. As early as 1863 men were constantly 
falling out of ranks, their mounts too weak to carry them.?3 


RESULTS OF BETTER ADAPTATION TO ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFLUENCES 


The history of North Carolina following the Civil War might 
have been parallel to that prior to the War, that of an agricul- 
tural state, but it must be remembered that while geographic in- 
fluences remain relatively stable, man is continually progressing. 
His adaptation to those influences and his use of environmental 
factors are continually in a state of flux. This is the reason why 
history may repeat itself, but the degree of repetition and the 
character of the repetition vary widely. 

Following the Civil War, cotton prices were high and North 
Carolina with the other Southern states quickly turned to its 
growth as a method of recouping finances. Agriculture again 
threatened to assume sway over economic affairs, for geographic 
influences—climate, soil and topography, and the human re- 
source, the Negro labor—remained as they were before the war. 


22 Sample, E. C., and Jones, C. F., American History and its Geographic Conditions, Re- 
vised Edition, Chapter 14. 
23 Craven, Avery O., Edmund Ruffin, Southerner, pp. 246-248. 
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However, an economic force, saturated markets, began to rear 
its head shortly after the war. Cotton production was increas- 
ing year by year and prices as steadily maintained a downward 
trend which lasted for more than forty years. Men continued 
their movement out of the State. It was becoming impossible 
to make a living. The number of poor whites was greatly in- 
creased by the wartime destruction. Those who had money 
could find no means for profitable investment. 

The war, brought on indirectly by geographic influences, had 
demonstrated the need of industrial development. Human in- 
fluences made easier the attainment of this need. The automatic 
loom and the ring spindle were invented and better ways of 
humidification developed. No longer was it necessary to develop 
high skill in the spinning and weaving of cloth. Where inven- 
tions heretofore had only added to the agricultural grip upon 
the South, these later inventions made it possible to use the great 
body of impoverished whites. 

Thus geographic, economic, and human influences combined 
to promote the beginning of the industrial history of the South, 
and North Carolina in particular. The increased number of new 
textile mills was very noticeable by 1880. Everything was ripe 
for such industrial development. Never before had all influences 
codrdinated in fostering its growth. Cotton was being produced 
in increasing quantity. Machinery was cheap and of the type 
that could be used by the plentiful labor supply. America’s ex- 
port markets were expanding, the market for cloth was growing 
rapidly, the price was remaining stable or advancing, while the 
price of raw material maintained a steady decline. Commission 
houses were glad to lend money for selling contracts and ma- 
chinery firms anxious to supply money for stock in an industry 
which was returning handsome profits. The human influence 
supporting industrial development had been produced by the 
events of the two previous decades. 

North Carolina’s history since 1880 has been a record of both 
industrial progress amd agricultural stability. Both types have 
demonstrated the ability of North Carolinians to make better use 
than ever before of environmental factors. Today, her chief 
industries are textiles, tobacco, furniture, and the production of 
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hydro-electric power. Her two chief cash crops are cotton and 
tobacco. She has long utilized her environment for the produc- 
tion of these crops, but it required extraordinary human influ- 
ences to develop them scientifically, especially the tobacco. She 
had always had the light sandy soils and the bright clear climate 
that produce bright yellow tobacco. It required the development 
of progressive citizens and their exploitation of the market for 
the cigarette to establish North Carolina’s place as the leading 
state in the production of tobacco and the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes. 


Progressive citizens are usually motivated by the opportunity 
of profit, and the agricultural progress of the State cannot al- 
together be ascribed to altruistic motives. The rising capitalists 
of North Carolina recognized the value of assuring their supply 
of raw materials. The correct type of fertilizer for tobaccos 
was ascertained and the manufacture of fertilizer was under- 
taken at the same time campaigns were waged for the produc- 
tion of more and better bright flue-cured tobacco. Farmers were 
taught the kind and quantity of fertilizer to use and the men 
behind the movement were rewarded both by sales of their fer- 
tilizer and by profits from the products manufactured from the 
crops. While the profits of the industrialists were large and 
tended to fix tighter than ever the one-crop agricultural system 
on the North Carolina farmer, the profit motive did result in 
more scientific agriculture, not only in tobacco, but also in cotton. 
The North Carolina farmer could now abandon his procession of 
land abandonment; steady fertility of the future was moved up 
to the present. 


Geographic influences turned to the benefit of the human race 
are also responsible in large measure for the development of the 
furniture industry, another link in North Carolina’s industrial 
history. The winds blow up from the Gulf, bringing in mois- 
ture, and pass onto the Coastal Plains of North Carolina, where 
they are further heated in summer, resulting in convectional 
rainfall. In the same region in winter they meet colder winds 
from the north and again drop moisture. The same process 
takes place in the Piedmont, and as the air rises up the high 
slopes of the Blue Ridge condensation is increased by the 
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orographic influence. Very heavy rainfall results. With the 50 
to 60 inches on the plain, 40 to 50 inches in the Piedmont, and 
80 or more in the Blue Ridge, North Carolina receives enough 
moisture to produce, with the aid of warm temperatures, a heavy 
and rapid growth of forest. 

The colonists found this forest, but, aside from serving as 
building material and other special needs, it presented merely a 
problem of removal. Its potential use in manufacture re- 
mained practically unrecognized until the late eighties, when 
the people were experiencing the first thrills of their industrial 
awakening. Then its utilization took place in that section of the 
State which was having a hard time to maintain itself agricul- 
turally. In the little village of High Point the inception of the 
State’s large furniture industry took place as a result of the 
plans of several citizens to migrate to the richer lands of the 
west. One citizen pointed to the rich hardwood forests of the 
Blue Ridge and the Piedmont, to the pine forests of the Pied- 
mont, and the gum, pine, and cypress of the Coastal Plain, and 
suggested that the State cease buying furniture from the North 
and make it from her own resources. An important industry 
was born. The years since have seen the growth of a large fur- 
niture industry which takes its place among those of the leading 
furniture manufacturing sections of the country. 

North Carolina’s industrial history had scarcely gotten well 
under way before her citizens turned to the utilization of an- 
other important environmental resource, hydro-electric power. 
The heavy rainfall of the mountainous section rushes down 
through deep gorges and out through the Piedmont, tumbling 
over the granitic rocks of that section until the streams take 
their final plunge over the Fall Line, that physiographic feature 
which denotes the eastern limit of the hard-rock area of the 
Piedmont and the beginning of the soft, unconsolidated sedi- 
ments of the plain. Along the Fall Line in such cities as Ra- 
leigh and Halifax, and at every waterfall upstream, mills had 
been built, but the inflexibility of the waterwheel was a hamper- 
ing factor in the spread of manufacturing. With millions of 
dollars reaped as the harvest of the development of their agri- 
cultural resources into manufactured articles, the people of the 
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State turned to the development of hydro-electric power. The 
streams were dammed, reservoirs built, and the multiplying fac- 
tories sprang up throughout the Piedmont, for there were labor 
and raw material in almost any section. The power line followed 
them over hill and valley. At the same time the hydro-electric 
development got under way the railroad systems were emerging 
from the complicated network of transportation lines which 
had spread over the State. With improved transportation, limit- 
less power, both electric and fuel, and wide abundance of re- 
sources and labor, North Carolina’s citizens were able to enjoy 
industry in its best form—decentralization. This meant that 
crowded cities with their accompaniment of crowded traffic con- 
ditions, fire hazard, high rents, and taxes on extremely valuable 
land, were unnecessary. For its employees it meant cleaner and 
more healthful living conditions, no crowded tenements, life in 
the open or in small towns, cheaper living expenses, and a more 
enjoyable life. 

An industrial map of North Carolina shows that her cotton 
textiles, her tobacco products, her furniture, and her hydro-elec- 
tric power, with their satellite industries, tend to predominate in 
the Piedmont. The Coastal Plain is still an agricultural region, 
its towns primarily commercial and still limited by their trading 
areas. Environmental influences still guide industrial pursuits. 
The cooler climate of the Piedmont, its rougher topography, its 
poorer soils, its potential waterpower, and its by-product, po- 
tential jabor supply from an agricultural region, are strong in- 
fluences toward further industrial development. The successful 
carrying out of an industrial revolution in a region depends not 
alone upon the environment, but to a large extent upon the hu- 
man influences to be found in that environment. Is it not pos- 
sible that the Germans, Scotch-Irish, and the Irish who settled 
this region, who carried on their domestic industries fostered 
from their environment in Europe, have handed down to their 
descendants an aptitude for industry only lying dormant await- 
ing opportunity to spring to life? North Carolina’s industries 
are continually growing more complex. Though her cotton tex- 
tile industry becomes more automatic, other industries are find- 
ing North Carolina employees capable of performing the most 
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intricate tasks with an adaptability that surprises the masters. 
Silk textiles and rayon-yarn-producing industries have found 
the Southern field as favorable as, and in cases more favorable 
than, old-established centers in the North and in Europe. For- 
eign managers express surprise at the aptitude of the North 
Carolina workers.?+ 

Population increase in the Piedmont has far outstripped that 
of the Coastal Plain, for its industrial cities are not limited by 
narrow trading areas. The Piedmont has not yet felt the need 
for foreign immigration which so long passed it by. Naturai 
reproduction in a region where the Negro still performs the ma- 
jority of the hard tasks maintains a steady supply of labor and 
much to spare. Seventy-five cents a day for long hours in the 
field, and low subsistence costs for the laborer, have helped keep 
wage scales low. The recent common labor wage of $2.40 paid 
by governmental agencies during the recovery campaign may 
have far-reaching effects upon agricultural industries. Such re- 
sults and their repercussion upon manufacturing industries can 
only be learned by experience which is as yet far from complete. 

The development of industry and the utilization of natural 
resources have poured millions of dollars into the State. These 
millions have been spent in furthering industry, in aiding agri- 
culture, and in educating the people. Today all parts of the 
State, due to the fine road system, are closely connected and 
greater homogeneity of thought is possible. With her fine public 
school system, colleges, universities, industries, and agriculture, 
North Carolina is regarded as one of the most progressive states. 

Such a development could not have taken place without favor- 
able geographic influences properly adapted to the needs of her 
citizens. Had North Carolina been located in the Great Basin 
her history and development surely would have paralleled 
Nevada’s. Had she been a Great Plains state her history might 
have been similar to that of Kansas; or if in New England, she 
would have been a manufacturing state long ago, thinking differ- 
ently from those with whom she allied herself during the Civil 
War. Her citizens have used her natural resources and have 


— Ben F., The Cotton Textile Industry of the Southern Appalachian Piedmont, 
p. 89. 
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adapted geographic influences to their betterment as _ they 
learned how to use them. The history of North Carolina is one re- 
garding the stages at which man, ever changing, learned to adapt 
himself with greater efficiency to his environment. This adapta- 
tion is the illustration of the effect of geographic influences in 
the history of the State. 








VIRGINIA AND CAROLINA HOMES BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION* 


By Juria Cuerry Sprvity 


When Mistress Forrest and Anne Burras arrived at James- 
town, they found there hardly more than an armed camp. En- 
closing a little more than an acre of land and defended by pali- 
sades made of large poles stood a triangular fort with three 
gates in the center of each side. In the market-place were a 
storehouse, “Corps du Gard,” and a church, described by Smith 
as “a homely thing like a barne, set upon Cratchets, covered 
with rafts, sedge, and earth.”! Of even worse construction were 
the dwellings within the fort, flimsy huts arranged in lines 
facing the palisades of its two shorter sides. For fifteen or more 
years after the first settlement at Jamestown, the dwelling 
houses continued to be rude shanties of such green timber and 
poor workmanship that they were constantly falling into decay. 
Struggling for existence amid famine, sickness, and hostile sav- 
ages, the miserable colonists had no time, or heart either, per- 
haps, to build lasting and substantial residences. Also, many who 
were bachelors were more interested in digging for gold or 
amassing a fortune to take back to England than in importing 
unnecessary household goods.? 

But gradually dwellings became more substantial and com- 
fortable. Rude huts gave way to improved frame houses, which 
in turn were replaced by brick residences of impressive dimen- 
sions. Governor Sir John Harvey, in a letter to the Privy 
Council in 1638, told of twelve new houses at Jamestown. One 
of brick erected by the secretary was “the fairest that was ever 
known in this countrye”; others were framed but constructed 
“consonant to his Ma’ties Instruction that we should not suffer 
men to build slight cottages as heretofore.”? Outside James- 


*This is a chapter of the author’s forthcoming work on women in the Southern colonies.— 
Eprtor’s Nore. 

1 Smith, John, Works (Edward Arber editicn, 1884), p. 957. 

2 Captain Nathaniel Butler wrote in 1622 that the Virginia houses were generally the 
worst he ever saw, “the meanest Cottages in England being every ways equal] (if not 
superior) with the most of the best.” The Virginians resented this criticism, replying that 
their dwellings had been built for use and not for ornament; but later their assembly, look- 
ing back upen this early period, declared that the houses were “‘so meane and poore.. . 
that they could not stand above one or two yeares.”” Kingsbury, Susan Myra (ed.), Records 
of the Virginia Company of London, II, 383. 

3 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, III, 29-30. 
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town a majority of the planters used brick only for foundations 
and chimneys, as the abundance of wood made framing less ex- 
pensive. Typical of many Virginia dwellings at the time, doubt- 
less, was the parsonage which the vestry of Northampton County 
resolved to build in 1635. It was to be forty feet long, eighteen 
feet wide, and “nyne foot to the wall plates,” with a chimney at 
each end. A partition running through the middle was to divide 
it into two apartments, a “Kitchinge” and a “Chamber,” and at 
each end of the house there was to be a room, one a study and 
the other a buttery. In the last half of the century, while 
houses varied from one-story, two-room cottages to two-and-a- 
half-story brick structures, the most frequent style, whether of 
frame or brick, was the story-and-a-half type, sometimes with 
a wing at the rear, and often with a “shedd-room” kitchen. Ac- 
cording to Beverley, the Virginians built many rooms on a floor 
because the frequent high winds would “incommode a towring 
Fabrick.’’> 

Some of the most prosperous planters had residences of four 
to seven rooms and a few had larger homes, but generally seven- 
teenth century houses were small. Governor Berkeley’s brick 
residence at Green Spring had six apartments, and that of 
Colonel Nathaniel Bacon contained seven besides a kitchen, 
dairy, and storeroom.* The inventory of Mrs. Elizabeth Digges 
described the divisions in her residence as the yellow room, the 
red room, the hall parlor, the large room opposite the yellow 
room, and the chamber back of this. All of these were appar- 
ently on one floor. Above was a garret with a room attached 
and below was a cellar.7 Homes generally were less pretentious. 
Robert Beverley, planter of large estate, lived in a house con- 
taining only three chambers besides a dairy, kitchen, and over- 
seer’s room, and the dwelling of Edmund Cobbs had only a hall 
and kitchen on the lower floor and one room above.§® 

From contemporary observations, it appears that the seven- 


teenth century houses, though simple and plain, were sometimes 
surprisingly attractive on the inside. John Hammond in 1655 


4 Singleton, Esther, The Furniture of Our Forefathers, p. 6. 

5 The History of Virginia, p. 251. 

6 Bruce, Philip Alexander, Economic History of Virginia, I, 155-156. 
7 Ibid., p. 155. 

8 Ibid., pp. 155, 156. 
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described the Virginia dwellings as “Pleasant in their building, 
which although for most part they are but one story besides the 
loft, and built of wood, yet contrived so delightfull, that your 
ordinary houses in England are not so handsome, for usually 
the rooms are daubed and whitelimed, glazed and flowered, and 
if not glazed windows, shutters which are made very pritty and 


convenient.” 

A visitor in 1686 declared there were very good houses in the 
colony. Those in the country were of wood sheathed with chest- 
nut plank and sealed inside with the same. “As they get on in 
the world,” he added, “they refinish the interior with plaster, for 
which they use oyster-shell lime, making it as white as snow; 
so that although these houses seem poor enough on the outside 
because one sees only the weathered sheathing, within they are 
most agreeable. Most of the houses are amply pierced with 
glazed windows.” Commenting further upon the general style 
of architecture, he declared: “Whatever their estates, for what 
reason I do not know, they build their houses consisting only of 
two ground floor rooms, with some closets and one or two 
prophet’s chambers above. According to his means, each planter 
provides as many of such houses as he needs. They build also a 
separate kitchen, a house for the Christian slaves, another for 
Negro slaves, and several tobacco barns, so that in arriving at a 
plantation of a person of importance you think you are entering 
a considerable village.” 1° 

This custom of providing houses for special purposes and re- 
moving household occupations from the residence prevailed 
wherever wealth was sufficient to make it possible, and continued 
through the eighteenth and into the nineteenth century. Bev- 
erley declared the “Drudgeries of Cookery, Washing, Dairies, 
&e.,” were performed in outside offices in order to keep the 
dwelling house “more cool and sweet.”!1_ Hugh Jones explained 
that the kitchen was removed from the main house because of 
“the Smell of hot Victuals, offensive in hot Weather.”!2 The 


on “Leah and Rachel,” Hall, Clayton Colman (ed.), Narratives of Early Maryland, pp. 297- 
10 Harrison, Fairfax (translator), A Frenchman in Virginia being the Memoirs of a 
Huguenot Refugee in 1686, pp. 111-113. 

11 Op. cit., p. 251. 

12 Present State of Virginia, 1724, p. 36. 
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number of these outbuildings, rather than the size or grandeur 
of the dwelling house, doubtless accounted for its being referred 
to as the “Great House.” ! 

The divisions in the seventeenth century dwelling were not 
designed and furnished for particular purposes, such as dining, 
sleeping, and entertaining, but differed very little from each 
other in their appointments. As the size of the family, even 
among the wealthiest, was ordinarily greatly out of proportion 
to that of the house, it was necessary to make of every room a 
possible sleeping apartment and dressing room. The hall, where 
the family usually had their meals and sat, contained several 
tables, a cupboard, various kinds of chairs, chests of drawers, a 
looking-glass, a cabinet, a trunk or two, a couch-bed, and even 
a “standing-bed” with appurtenances. The parlor was furnish- 
ed very much like the chamber, often with a large four-poster 
and one or two trundle beds in addition to tables, chairs, chests, 
and trunks. Clothing and household linen were stored appar- 
ently according to no general rule in hall, parlor, or chamber. 


The most prominent article of furniture in the colonies as in 
the mother country was the bed, which was found in every 
room except possibly the kitchen. The feeling of impropriety 
in entertaining mixed company in a bedroom was not present 
in America or Europe in the seventeenth century. It will be 
remembered that at the time kings and queens received their 
courtiers in their sleeping apartments. So, the “bedd standing 
in ye parlour’ was the most expensive and luxurious object on 
display in many homes. It was often an imposing four-poster 
covered with a soft feather bed and surrounded by curtains of 
bright colored fabrics upheld by a rod, and by valances of the 


13 A description of the home of a representative prosperous planter with its outbuildings 
and other surroundings appears in this letter from William Fitzhugh to a friend in 1686: 
4 . the Plantation where I now live contains a thousand acres . .. upon it there is 
three quarters well furnished with all necessary houses; grounds and fencing, together with 
a choice crew of negro’s at each plantation . . . with stocks of cattle & hogs at each 
quarter, upon the same land, is my Dwelling house furnished with all accommodations for a 
comfortable & gentile living, as a very good dwelling house with rooms in it, four of the 
best of them are hung & nine of them plentifully furnished with all things necessary and 
convenient, & all houses for use furnished with brick chimneys, four good Cellars, a Dairy, 
Dovecot, Stable, Barn, Henhouse, Kitchen, & al] other conveniencys & all in a manner new, 
a large Orchard, of about 2500 Apl trees most grafted, well fenced with a Locust fence a 
Garden, a hundred square foot square, well pailed in, a Yeard wherein is most of the said 
necessary houses pallizado’d in with locust Puncheons ... together with a good Stock of 
Cattle, hogs, horses, mares, sheep, &c. and necessary servants belonging to it, .. . About 
a mile & half distance a good Water Grist miln, whose tole I find sufficient to find my own 
family with wheat & Indian corn. ...” Virginia Magazine, I, 395-396. 
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same material suspended from the sides to the floor.!4 Other 
furnishings of the bed were pillows and bolsters, pillowberes and 
sheets of oznaburg, canvas, Holland, or linen, blankets or “duf- 
fields,” and coverlets and quilts of gay colors. A brass warm- 
ing pan in which coals could be placed was used to take the chill 


from the sheets in winter. 

Besides the bed and its furnishings were chests, trunks, tables, 
and chairs. There were costly Russian leather and Turkey- 
worked chairs, plainer chairs with bottoms of rush, calfskin, 
cane, or white-oak strips, and plain joint stools, many kinds of 
tables, chests with and without drawers, and various kinds of 
boxes and trunks. Furniture was of oak, pine, cypress, bay, 
cedar, maple, and walnut. Mahogany did not appear until the 
next century, and then only in the homes of the wealthy. The 
chest of drawers with a looking-glass and the bureau, though 
far less common than the trunk or ordinary chest, were found 
in the better homes, and cupboards were fairly common. In the 
more comfortable dwellings were also brass or iron andirons, 
shovel, tongs, and bellows at each fireplace, curtains at the win- 
dows, and “cloths” and cushions for chairs and tables. The 
carpets mentioned in inventories were coverings for tables or 
other furniture. Floor coverings were not in general use until 
the next century. 

Some of the most affluent housewives by the latter part of 
the century were well equipped with linens and tableware. In 
1677 Mistress Elizabeth Beasley, describing her losses in Bacon’s 
Rebellion the year before, mentioned “twenty-two pairs of fine 
dowlas sheets, six pairs of Holland sheets, forty-six pillow cases, 
twenty-four fine napkins, two tablecloths and thirty-six towels, 
most of them fine dowlas.”15 The size of families, the hospita- 
ble manners, and the rarity of forks made it important to have 
on hand a large amount of table linen. For everyday purposes 


14 Hugh Jones declared that the Virginians pulled the down of their living geese and both 
wild and tame ducks “wherewith they make the softest and sweetest Beds.’”’ (Present State 
of Virginia, p. 42.) The “flock bed” often mentioned in wills and inventories was of wool 
or wool ravelings. The wives of the poorer planters sometimes made beds of cat-tails, a 
plant growing in the marshes of the colony. Bruce, op. cit., p. 163. 


15 Virginia Magazine, V, 372. 
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this was of cotton, oznaburg, dowlas, or Holland, but that saved 
for special occasions was of damask.'® 

Plates used in serving food were sometimes of earthenware, 
though because of its durability and inexpensiveness, pewter 
was the material of which the larger number were made. Wood- 
en trenchers, or hollowed-out pieces of board, were much used. 
Dishes of various kinds were made of pewter, which material 
was so much used that in most houses the raw metal was kept 
on hand for molding new and repairing old utensils. Forks 
were rare, but knives and spoons of tin, pewter, or alchemy were 
in general use. Tumblers, mugs, flagons, tankards, beakers, and 
cups were used for drinking. Other articles on dining tables 
were saltcellars, porringers, sugar-pots, butter-dishes, castors, 
cruets, bowls, and jugs. Wealthier families had silver drinking 
vessels, spoons, and saltcellars, and the most prosperous pos- 
sessed silver services engraved with their coats of arms. 


The Virginia kitchen, though usually less picturesque than 
that of New England, was a very important adjunct to the house. 
At one end was a vast chimney of brick or stone built with an 
inner projecting ledge on which rested a bar six or eight feet 
from the floor called a lug-pole or back-bar. Suspended from 
this were iron hooks or chains with hooks of various lengths call- 
- ed pothooks or trammels. On these hooks huge pots and kettles 
hung at varying distances over the fire. The best equipped 
homes had copper boilers embedded in brick and mortar and 
heated from underneath. The oven was a brick structure in a 
hole in the ground. Enormous iron pots weighing forty pounds 
or more and copper, tin, and brass kettles holding as much as 
fifteen gallons were used for boiling large quantities of food at 
a time. Trivets, or three-legged stands of varying heights on 
which food to be cooked could be placed at exactly the right dis- 
tance from the coals, iron spits on which meats were roasted 
above the fire, gridirons for broiling, iron and brass skillets for 
baking, long toasting forks for turning the meats, and ladles for 
basting them, were also part of the kitchen equipment. In addi- 


16 Mistress Elizabeth Digges, a wealthy gentlewoman whose inventory was presented in 
court in 1699, possessed nine tablecloths and thirty napkins of this expensive material be- 
sides three diaper and forty-eight flaxen tablecloths and thirty-six diaper and sixty flaxen 
napkins. Bruce, op. cit., p. 182. 
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tion were long-handled waffle irons, chafing dishes, pudding 
pans, saucepans, wooden bowls, tin and earthenware pans, 
graters, sifters, cullenders, funnels, iron or brass mortars and 
pestles, rolling-pins, scales and weights, pincers, and various 
kinds of knives. In the dairy were churns, pails, tubs, cheese 
press, trays, strainers, butter-sticks, noggins, piggins, and earth- 
en butter-pots. 

The variety and quantity of household furniture described 
above were found only in homes of persons of easy circum- 
stances. Those of narrower means had much less, and even 
affluent families sometimes possessed only the most essential ar- 
ticles. The Rev. John Fontaine, who in 1715 visited in the home 
of Robert Beverley, declared that though rich, he had nothing in 
or about his house but what was necessary; that he had good 
beds but no curtains, and instead of cane chairs, used stools 
made of wood.!7 Inventories show that many persons owned 
hardly more equipment than what was absolutely required for 
sleeping and the preparation of food. 

Much more is known of the first homes in Virginia than of 
those in the Carolinas. These colonies were settled too late in 
the century to have advanced far beyond the cabin stage by 
1700. Though there were a few substantial planters among 
them, the first inhabitants of the Albemarle region generally 
were men of little capital. They lacked sufficient wealth to build 
large houses, and because of the dangerous coast line, found it 
difficult to import furniture. Yet Lawson writing about 1700 
declared that there were few housekeepers among them “but 
what lived very nobly.”!8 According to this early historian, 
good bricks were made throughout the settlement, and car- 
penters, joiners, masons, and plasterers were present.'° Many 
different kinds of trees provided building materials for sub- 
stantial residences and attractive woods for furniture. Framing 
of houses was of chestnut, window frames of the durable live 
oak, posts and sills of red cedar, and shingles of white cedar. 


my Maury, Ann, Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, p. 265. Quoted in Virginia Magazine, 
4 Bvae 

18 History of Carolina, p. 111. 

19 Ibid., p. 273. 
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Wainscotting, tables, and chests were made of cedar, tables and 
chests of drawers of black walnut, and trenchers and other turn- 
ery ware of maple and holly.?° 

The household furnishings of Captain Valentine Bird, whose 
estate was described in an inventory of 1680,2! were probably 
representative of those of the better sort of seventeenth cen- 
tury Carolinians. Captain Bird possessed a plantation with 
the usual outhouses and stock of cows, sheep, and hogs, eleven 
Negro slaves, an Indian slave woman, and a white indentured 
woman servant. In his house were two bedsteads, one couch, a 
cradle, and a “Hammacker”; two feather beds, twelve pillows, 
and four bolsters; a large trunk, two iron-bound chests, and two 
small chests, one of which had drawers; two tables with frames, 
ten chairs, a looking-glass, a dressing box, a warming pan, and 
two hairbrushes. Tableware consisted of two tankards, two 
dozen plates, nineteen porringers, fifty-one dishes, and four 
basins, all of pewter. Kitchen utensils included a brass kettle 
weighing thirty-two pounds, one iron pot of fifty pounds, an- 
other of thirty-six, and two of thirty-three pounds, three skillets, 
a frying pan, three spits, a mortar and pestle, a pair of and- 
irons, three pairs of pothooks, one pair of racks, a flesh fork, and 
a “Parcel of Tining ware.” There were ten pairs of Holland 
sheets and three of brown oznaburg, seventeen towels, five cup- 
board cloths, four diaper tablecloths and two dozen and nine 
diaper napkins, and six coarse tablecloths and two dozen and 
four coarse napkins. 

Of the Ashley River settlement, a new arrival wrote in 1682 
that it had about a hundred houses, all of which were built 
wholly of wood; that though excellent brick was made in the col- 
ony, there was very little of it.22 Doubtless these wooden houses 
resembled the first rude huts of the neighboring colonies. Law- 
son wrote of stopping in the home of a Frenchman thirty-six 
miles from Charles Town in “a very curious contrived house 


20 Jbid., pp. 156, 157, 161, 165, 166, 167. 
21 Grimes, J. Bryan, North Carolina Wills and Inventories, pp. 472-474. 


— of Thomas Newe, 1682,” Salley, A. S., Jr. (ed.), Narratives of Early Carolina, 
Pp. 1, 
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built of brick and stone,”?* but there were probably very few 
buildings of these materials in the colony at the time. 

A letter from South Carolina in 1710 gives this illuminating 
description of the steps usually taken in the establishment of a 
plantation home: “The first thing to be done is, after having cutt 
down a few Trees, to split Palisades, or Clapboards, and there- 
with make small Houses or Huts, to shelter the Slaves. After 
that, whilst some Servants are clearing the Land, others are to 
be employed in squaring or sawing Wall-plats, Posts, Rafters, 
Boards and Shingles, for a small House for the Family, which 
usually serves for a Kitchen afterwards, when they are in better 
Circumstances to build a larger. During the Time of this Prep- 
aration, the Master Overseer, or white Servants, go every Eve- 
ning to the next Neighbour’s house, where they are lodg’d and 
entertain’d kindly, without Charges. And if the Person have 
any Wife or Children, they are commonly left in some Friend’s 
House, till a suitable dwelling Place and Conveniences are pro- 
vided, fit for them to live decently. . . . In the second Fall, or 
Winter, after a Plantation is settled they make Gardens, plant 
Orchards, build Barns, and other convenient Houses. The third 
or fourth Winter, Persons of any Substance provide Brick, Lime, 
or other Materials, in order to build a good House.” 24 

As suggested in this letter, the modest dwellings built by 
emigrants upon their arrival in the colonies were later convert- 
ed into outhouses or became merely wings of more spacious resi- 
dences as the owners made their way in the world. During the 
seventeenth century, while planters generally were laying the 
foundations of their fortunes, their homes were small and un- 
pretentious. But, with the accumulation of wealth during the 
eighteenth century, a social and political aristocracy developed, 
desirous of more comforts and luxuries and ambitious to display 
their success in their homes. Members of this privileged class 
built handsome mansions and imported sumptuous furnishings 
from England. Generally, in the settled regions, dwellings be- 

23 History of Carolina, p. 30. For descriptions of some early Carolina houses, see McCrady, 


South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719, pp. 705-708. 
24 Nairne, Thomas, Letter from South Carolina, 1710. 
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came larger, better proportioned, and more expensively fur- 
nished. 

Wealthy South Carolina families by the middle of the cen- 
tury had fine houses both in Charles Town and in the country. 
Lord Adam Gordon, who visited the colony in 1764, wrote that 
almost every planter of note had a town residence to which he 
and his family repaired on public occasions and during the three 
sickly months in the fall. Many of these town houses, he ob- 
served, were “large and handsome, having all the conveniences 
one sees at home [England]. . . . the most considerable are of 
Brick, the other Cypress and yellow Pine.”25 The first floor of 
the Charles Town dwellings before 1760 was usually two feet 
above the grade. The street frontage was narrow, but the lots 
were deep enough not only for the house and its appendages of 
kitchen and washroom, but for servants’ quarters, stables, and 
kitchen and flower gardens. The drawing-room was on the sec- 
ond floor overlooking the street. The more important rooms 
were paneled, but the woodwork was simple. After 1760, houses 
were larger and more elaborately decorated. In their general 
design, as well as in their well-proportioned, paneled rooms and 
hand-carved woodwork, they showed clearly the influence of 
English Georgian architecture. 

The country seats of well-to-do Charlestonians, situated on the 
banks of the Ashley and Cooper rivers and their tributaries, 
were noted for the beauty of their grounds, which were often 
tended by imported English gardeners. Eliza Pinckney left a 
charming picture of “Crowfield,” the country place of the Mid- 
dletons on Goose Creek. “The house stands a mile from, but in 
sight of the road, and makes a very handsome appearance,” she 
wrote, adding, “as you draw near it new beauties discover them- 
selves; first the fruit vine mantleing the wall, loaded with de- 
licious clusters. Next a spacious Basin in the midst of a large 
Green presents itself.”” The mansion house was “neatly finish’d, 
the rooms well contrived and Elegantly furnish’d.” Leading 
from the back door was a spacious walk a thousand feet long, 


25 “Journal,” in Mereness, Newton D. (ed.), Travels in the American Colonies, pp. 397, 
398. For descriptions of Charles Town houses, see “Charleston, South Carolina,” Albert 
Simons and Samuel Lapham (eds.), The Octagon Library of American Architecture, Vol. 
I, and Smith, A. R. Huger, and Smith, D. E. Huger, Dwelling Houses of Charleston. 
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on each side of which was a “grass plot ornamented in a Ser- 
pentine manner with Flowers.” Round this plot on the right 
was a thicket of young, tall live oaks, and opposite on the left 
was a large square bowling green, sunk a little below the level 
of the garden. Surrounding this was a walk, bordered by a 
double row of fine, large, flowering laurels and catalpas, which 
afforded both shade and beauty. At the bottom of this “charm- 
ing spot” was a large fish pond with a mound rising out of the 
middle, upon which stood a Roman temple.?® 

Similar to “Crowfield” were many country places in Virginia. 
Situated on the banks of streams, they had a water-front look- 
ing out over the river, which was frequently used as a highway, 
and a landward front, where the drive leading from the road 
terminated. The “Great House,” often a large, square, two- 
storied, brick building with impressive doorways and imposing 
steps at each entrance, had on each side a cluster of outbuildings, 
which were generally better proportioned and more symmetrical- 
ly arranged than the service houses of the preceding century. 
Surrounding the houses were broad lawns with terraced gar- 
dens, hedged with boxwood and lilacs and bordered with elms, 
cedars, catalpas, crape myrtles, or poplars. The mansion usual- 
ly had a hall running through the center connecting the two 
fronts, and often had four rooms on each floor, though some 
houses contained as many as fourteen or seventeen rooms in all. 
These rooms were sometimes as large as twenty-five feet square 
with a pitch of from twelve to seventeen feet, and were finished 
with elegant and delicate taste. The smoothly paneled walls, 
cornices and other woodwork of fine detail, and the graceful 
stairways with carved step ends and newel posts, delicately 
turned balusters and rich mahogany handrails, were probably 
what the visitor, John Bernard, had in mind when he declared 
that the Virginia dwellings were “internally palaces.”27 

Philip Fithian left a description of “Nomini Hall,” the coun- 
try seat of Councillor Robert Carter, where he was tutor a few 
years before the Revolution. The mansion house, seventy-six 
feet long and forty-four wide, was constructed of brick and cov- 


26 Ravenel, Harriott Harry, Eliza Pinckney, pp. 53-55. 
27 Retrospections of America, p. 149. 
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ered with a mortar so white that it looked like marble. On 
the first floor were the dining room, where the family usually 
sat, the children’s dining room, Mr. Carter’s study, and a ball- 
room thirty feet long. Above stairs were four chambers, one 
for Mr. and Mrs. Carter, another for the five Carter girls, and 
two reserved for guests. This main house stood in the center of 
a square, at each of the four corners of which and at a hundred 
yards distance stood an outbuilding of considerable size. In 
one of these, a five-room, story-and-a-half, brick house, school 
was kept, and Mr. Carter’s clerk, the tutor, the two Carter sons, 
and a nephew lodged. Corresponding to the schoolhouse at the 
other corners were stables, coach house, and washhouse. Other 
buildings grouped nearby were kitchen, bakehouse, dairy, and 
storehouse. Fronting the mansion were tastefully designed 
and carefully tended grounds, a “curious Terrace” covered with 
green turf, a bowling green, and rectangular walks paved with 
bricks. East of the house was a pleasant avenue of two rows 
of tall poplars leading to the county road.?8 

“Nomini Hall” is a good example of many plantation homes 
in eighteenth century Virginia, though other places like “West- 
over,” the seat of the Byrd family, “Mount Airy,” the home of 
the Tayloes, and “‘Rosewell,” built by the Pages, were larger and 
more magnificent.2® These are said to have had room for scores 
of guests. Generally, however, colonial residences were not of 
such enormous proportions as tradition has made them.®° 
Neither did all the best houses conform in structure and shape 
to the type of which “Nomini” and “Westover” are examples. 
Of a different plan was “Tuckahoe,” the home of the Randolphs 
on James River. According to Thomas Anburey, a British offi- 
cer who was a guest there in 1779, this house seemed to have 
been built solely to answer the purposes of hospitality. Con- 
structed in the form of an H, it had the appearance of two houses 
joined by a large saloon. Each wing had two stories and four 


28 Journal, 1773-1774, pp. 127-1382. 

29 For descriptions of these and other Virginia mansions, see Chandler, Joseph Everett, 
The Colonial Architecture of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; Coffin, Lewis A., and 
Holden, A. C., Brick Architecture of the Colonial Period in Maryland and Virginia; Glenn, 
Thomas Allen, Some Colonial Mansions, 2 vols.; Kimball, Fiske, Domestic Architecture of 
the American Colonies and of the Early Republic; Lancaster, Robert Alexander, Historic 
Virginia Homes and Churches; Sale, Edith Tunis, Interiors of Virginia Houses of Colonial 
Times and Colonial Interiors, Second Series; and Waterman, Thomas Tileston, and Barrows, 
John A., Colonial Architecture of Tidewater Virginia. 

30 Virginia Magazine, I, 214. 
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rooms on a floor. The family resided in one wing and the other 
was reserved for guests. The saloon, having doors on four 
sides and a very high pitch, was a cool retreat in summer and 
was so large that it was used sometimes as a ballroom.?! Other 
houses resembled the plan of “Tuckahoe,” and the story-and-a- 
half type also continued, though usually it was larger and more 
handsomely finished than its predecessors of the seventeenth 
century. 

In the towns, as on the plantations, were large, two-story, brick 
residences of the Georgian style and rambling wooden houses 
with many wings and appendages. The grounds of these homes 
were usually less spacious than those in the country, but they 
were large enough for a separate kitchen, servants’ quarters, 
and a garden. Inside the dwellings were the same well-propor- 
tioned, smoothly paneled rooms, fine woodwork, and majestic 
stairways found in the best plantation mansions. 

Though the North Carolinians did not possess such imposing 
residences as their wealthier neighbors, they were not without 
comfortable homes. Governor Burrington wrote in 1735 that 
they had many “good Brick and wooden Mansion Houses with 
Suitable Outhouses” and orchards and gardens “handsomely laid 
out.”32 Brickell declared that the homes of the most substantial 
planters were of brick and had “large and decent Rooms.” 3? 
Newspaper advertisements of houses for sale indicate that a 
common type was the square structure of brick or frame with 
a hall running through the center and four rooms on a floor. 
The kitchen was often an outbuilding, but was sometimes in the 
cellar of the dwelling house. 

Edenton at the time of the Revolution had about 125 dwellings, 
none of which appear to have been of any great size or splendor. 
The “Cupola House,” now standing, with its broad halls, hand- 
carved woodwork, and octagonal cupola, from which colonial 
ladies are said to have viewed the sound while drinking their 
tea, was probably its finest residence. In the vicinity of Eden- 
ton on a creek flowing into Albemarle Sound was “Buncombe 
Hall,” seat of Colonel Edward Buncombe, which was possibly 


31 Travels in the Interior Parts of America, Il, 358-359. 
82 Saunders, W. L. (ed.), Colonial Records of North Carolina, IV, 305. 
83 Brickell, John, Natural History of North Carolina, p. 37. 
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representative of many plantation homes in that section. Ac- 
cording to a recent description, the original dwelling of “Bun- 
combe Hall” was a frame, two-story building with four rooms, 
wide halls, and three cellars. Sometime before the Revolution 
a wing was added, making the house L-shaped. The lower rooms 
had high ceilings, but those above had low sloping walls pierced 
by numerous little dormer windows. The kitchen was in the 
cellar. Broad piazzas extended the length of both wings. At 
the front of the house were ornamental shrubs, border plants, 
and plots of flowers, at one side of which a walk led to Colonel 
Buncombe’s office. At the rear was a sloping hillside planted 
with orchards, to the west of which in a grove of virgin oaks 
stood the slave quarters. Nearby were smithy and woodshop, 
where were manufactured many utensils and farm implements 
used on the plantation.*+4 

Farther up the Roanoke from Edenton was Halifax, already 
declining at the time of the Revolution and containing only about 
forty-five dwellings. The English visitor Smyth found in Hali- 
fax and its environs, however, “many handsome houses,” most 
of which were “constructed of timber and painted white.” The 
residence of a Mr. Jones about two miles from town, he declared, 
was “an elegant seat.”35 This was possibly the home of the 
patriot Willie Jones, since called “The Grove House,” the ruins 
of which are still standing.*® 

New Bern, the principal town in the Neuse region, had at the 
middle of the century no dwellings of consequence. In 1756 
Governor Dobbs, suggesting to the Board of Trade that the seat 
of government be moved from New Bern, which was “very 
aguish,” to a higher place fifty miles up the Neuse, wrote of the 
little capital: “We have no convenient houses here but most in- 
different houses not 30 feet long and 20 wide exposed to the 
Weather and none can be undertaken until the place is de- 
termined.”37 A little over a decade later, however, New Bern 
hoasted a governor’s mansion surpassing the residences of the 
governors of both Virginia and South Carolina. This mansion, 


34 Blount, Thomas, “Buncombe Hall,”’ North Carolina Booklet, Il, No. 8, pp. 14-31. 

35 Tour in the United States of America, I, 84. 

36 For an account of this house and its owner, see Colonel Burgwyn, “The Groves—The 
House of Willie Jones,” North Carolina Booklet, Il, No. 9, pp. 3-16. 

37 Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 573. 
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known as “Tryon’s Palace,” was a three-story brick building 
with two-story wings separated from the main house by curved 
colonnades. It had a frontage of eighty-seven and a depth of 
fifty-nine feet.*8 Its interior was finished according to the most 
expensive fashion and its chimney pieces, hardware, and other 
fixtures were imported from England.*® According to a rough 
estimate by John Hawks, the architect, the main body of the 
house cost over ten thousand pounds and the two wings and 
colonnades over four thousand. The stone steps for the two 
fronts and the chimney pieces were six hundred pounds.*® 
William Attmore, a Philadelphia merchant in New Bern in 1787, 
wrote that the mansion was “a large and elegant brick edifice 
finished in a splendid manner.” He noted also many other 
“large and commodious dwellings,” which, he declared, were 
mostly built of wood and had two-story balconies or piazzas.*! 

Wilmington on the Cape Fear, which rivaled New Bern for 
the title of metropolis, was admired by a visitor in 1757 for its 
regular streets and good buildings. Many of the houses were 
of brick, he declared, “two and three stories high with double 
piazas, wch make a good appeara[nce].”42 Janet Schaw, a 
gentlewoman from Scotland visiting in Wilmington and its 
neighborhood in 1775, thought the houses not spacious, but “in 
general very commodious and well furnished.” +43 

Miss Schaw described “Hilton,” home of Cornelius Harnett a 
few miles from Wilmington, as “a very handsome house... 
properly situated to enjoy every advantage.”4* This residence 
was a brick structure with gambrel roof, surrounded by a grove 
of splendid oaks and cedars. Including the cellar, it contained 
twelve rooms, most of which were finished in ornamented wood- 
work of red cedar.*5 Along the Cape Fear were many other 
substantial plantation homes, of which “Orton,” still standing, 
was probably the handsomest.*® One of the most celebrated 


88 B. J. Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution I, 570, contains an engraving and a 
description of “Tryon’s Palace.” 

389 Letter of Governor Tryon, 1769, Colonial Records of North Carolina, VIII, 7-8. 

40 Jbid., VII, 542-543. 

“1° ‘Journal of a Tour,” James Sprunt Historical Publications, XVII, No. 2, 45. 

42 Journal of a Lady of Quality, edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews with “Charles Mc- 
Lean Andrews, Appendix, p. 284. 

48 Ibid., p. 155. 

44 Ibid., p. 178. 

45 Connor, R. D. W., Cornelius Harnett, pp. 201-202. 
m. Photographs and drawings of “Orton” are found in The American Architect, May 24, 
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was “The Hermitage,” spacious residence of John Burgwin. 
According to an account of the building of “The Hermitage,” the 
original was a small house which became one of the wings of 
the large two-story center erected not long before the Revolu- 
tion. The completed mansion with its several appendages had 
a frontage of about 120 feet. On the north it faced a sloping 
lawn extending about 150 yards to Prince George’s Creek, and 
on the south was a large flower garden, from which extended a 
broad avenue bordered with a double row of elms and leading 
into the county road to Wilmington. Six acres were set off for 
pleasure grounds adorned with alcoves, bowers, a hothouse, and 
fish-pond.47 Other gentlemen’s seats along the river were 
“Lillington Hall,” home of General Lillington, one of the heroes 
of the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge; “Stag Park,” first located 
by Governor Burrington; “The Neck,” residence of Governor 
Samuel Ashe; “Green Hill,” home of General John Ashe; 
“Moseley Hall,” seat of the Moseleys; “Clayton Hall,” home of 
the Claytons; “Castle Haynes,” owned by General Hugh Wad- 
dell; and many others. A few of these residences were of brick, 
though the greater number were wooden structures, some large 
with wide halls and piazzas, but generally without any claim to 
magnificence or architectural beauty.*% 

Most of the furnishings of the eighteenth century mansions 
were imported from the mother country and were of the kind 
found in the homes of the English aristocracy. Smoothly pol- 
ished mahogany and walnut tables of various shapes and sizes, 
chests of drawers, escritoires, and desks—works of the best Eng- 
lish cabinetmakers; graceful chairs and sofas upholstered in 
rich velvets and brocades; hand-carved beds with sumptuous 
curtains and valances; rosewood spinets, harpsichords, and 
writing tables; costly mirrors and pier glasses; graceful candle 
stands and japanned tea tables; Turkey rugs and richly woven 
Axminster and Wilton carpets, were in keeping with the excel- 
lence of the interior architecture. 

Table furnishings were luxurious. Pewter, which was so 
popular in the former period, was gradually replaced in the more 


47 Burr, James G., “Historic Homes: The Hermitage, Burgwin’s Seat,” Magazine of 
American History, XVI, 433-442 (November, 1886). 

48 Waddell, Colonel A. M., “Historic Homes in the Cape Fear Country,” The North Caro- 
a SOS, II, No. 9, pp. 16-22; Sprunt, James, Chronicles of the Cape Fear, 1660-1916, pp. 
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expensive homes by silver, china, and glass. The wealthy took 
particular pride in their silver, often investing large sums in 
silver decanters, goblets, teapots, bowls, platters, and candle- 
sticks as well as spoons, knives, and forks.*9 Chinaware and 
linens were also often costly. Anne Le Brasseur of South Caro- 
lina in 1742 owned among many pieces of valuable china two 
large dishes worth four pounds each. Mary Mullins of the same 
colony in 1730 owned a damask tablecloth valued at seven pounds 
and two other tablecloths and twenty-four napkins valued at 
thirty-six pounds.5®° Madam d’ Harriette, another South Caro- 
linian, had at the time of her decease in 1760 china and glass- 
ware worth 120 pounds, and bed and table linen valued at 301 
pounds, besides some very valuable plate.5! 

The following list from the inventory of Joseph Wragg of 
South Carolina gives some idea of the surprising amount of 
tableware sometimes found in the best equipped homes of the 
middle of the century: 


561 ounces three pennyweights of silver plate............ £ 1,139- 1-6 
ys I I .. .cnesemintnsiiinestioneiionionsoseates 71-— 0-0 
25 enamelled china bowls........................----.--eces---000-+-+ 27-15-0 
SS REE eT 0-15-0 
5 blue-and-white soup dishes.................-..-.0---0--0+-0-0-+-- 8— 0-0 
5 other small blue-and-white dishes............................ 5-10-0 
TR 3— 0-0 
1 small blue-and-white dish.................-.....---..----00------- 0-15-0 
48 enamelled soup plates.............................-s-seesseeeeeeees 20-— 0-0 
15 blue-and-white soup plates...............2..-..--..--0-0-0+- 6— 0-0 
i EE eee EM ESPs ee 2— 0-0 
Be Ne iia cscitensiecenstininsce 5— 0-0 
iii cilia cninteccsinaneicdbibntitiennenneniahatinenitiioin 1— 0-0 
ET Eo 3-— 0-0 
tists ceeliainrtaaitaindhtaitabiiatiaeeieniatianiamens 1— 0-0 


49 Janet Schaw wrote of dining at a newly established plantation on the Cape Fear, where, 
though the house was no better than a Negro hut, she ate out of china and silver. Journal 
of a Lady of Quality, p. 185. The silver at “Westover” was valued at 662 pounds and 
included the following pieces: an epergne, a pitcher and stand, a bread basket, ten candle- 
sticks, a snuffer stand, a large cup, two large punch bowls, two coffee pots, a sugar dish, 
a sugar basket, two sauce-boats, eight saltcellars and spoons, two sets of castors, a cruet, 
a large waiter, two middle-sized waiters, four small castors, a cream-boat, four chafing 
dishes, a teakettle, a “‘reine,”” two pudding dishes, a fish slice, a “sucking bottle,” a large 
saucepan, four ragout spoons, two large sauce spoons, three marrow spoons, seven dozen 
knives and forks, eleven old-fashioned tablespoons, four dozen large best tablespoons, two 
dozen dessert spoons, three pairs of tea tongs, two tea strainers, one mustard spoon, one 
dozen new teaspoons, eleven second best teaspoons, six camp teaspoons, seven old tea- 
spoons, five children’s spoons, a large camp spoon, two smali camp spoons, a camp cup, and 
a broad candlestick. Virginia Magazine, IX, 81-82. 

50 Singleton, op. cit., pp. 131, 133. 

51 Hirsch, Arthur Henry, Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina, pp. 247-248. 
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EE uIIIIININE dicehecoosancsiiiases heaiehnmtonantemesepaiiauaieneeateesbicteal £ 1—15-0 
ge SURE RG EE SAE ee SOMME Oe vt SOROS 1-10-0 
TOE I i cciesaliiensciiieanillilesdaahenaneletaaincintatincniat 8— 0-0 
2 pairs port decanters with ground stoppers.............. 3— 0-0 
132 jelly and syllabub glasses..........................:.--0++-- 5- 0-0 
ee, SII sccncstindncrincecepmatinateniatneiieneenientuerenin 2— 0-0 
I asin incceinnianninhsnapsipibenersemndsnnnsonsesiian 5- 0-0 
72 pewter plates and 13 dishes........................----.00+---+ 40— 0-0 
Sr PN Ch cata arrictscnaseieeesacanbebncasiniioenennuaees 10—- 0-0 
Mustard-pots, salts, cruets, tea-kettle, beer- 

I SA iacscsicteschitaitistionciihniselbiateidiitai chai cidbahdibinniaidiiniein 14— 5-0 


There was also much table linen, including one hundred and 
fourteen napkins and eighteen diaper tablecloths.®? 

The polite living suggested by these many luxuries was by no 
means general. Because of their appeal to the imagination and 
the pleasant glamour they give to the past, the spacious and 
sumptuous residences of the few have been often regarded as 
representative of Southern colonial homes. Less conspicuous 
but far more numerous than these magnificent habitations were 
the modest dwellings of the less well-to-do in the older sections 
and the rude cabins in the backwoods and on the frontiers. Not 
so imposing as the dignified Georgian edifices, yet possibly more 
picturesque, were the small wooden houses with minute dormer 
windows and plain rambling cottages which sheltered less pros- 
perous families. Little is known of the homes of the poorer 
sort. Families of working men in the towns were probably 
huddled together in mean and bare little houses, and those of 
the white helpers on the plantations occupied cabins somewhat 
better than those of the Negro slaves. 

As the frontier was extended, evolution from cabin to man- 
sion was repeated in each new settlement. While the older resi- 


52 Singleton, op. cit., p. 125. An equally astonishing number of such articles was found 
in the home of Philip Ludwell of Virginia later in the century. Here, there were of blue- 
and-white china seven and a half dozen plates, twenty-two dishes, eleven bowls, and two 
sets of cups and saucers. Of red-white-and-gilt china, there were thirty-seven plates, eleven 
dishes, five bowls, and three sets of cups and saucers. There were also a set of white, 
fourteen chocolate, and eight brown cups and saucers, eight fruit bowls and thirty-nine 
finger bowls. Glassware included fifteen tumblers, four saltcellars, cider, wine, and strong 
beer glasses, jelly glasses, and glass salvers. Other tableware included ivory knives and 
forks, dessert knives and forks, sweet-meat knives and forks, teaspoons, two teapots, tea- 
boards, tea-chests and canisters, coffee and chocolate pots, a coffee roaster, two mustard 
pots, butter pots, pickle pots, stone sweetmeat pots, seven decanters, six cruets, pewter 
plates, pie and cheese plates, plate baskets and hampers, hot-water plates and dishes, a 
copper cooler, brass chafing dishes, and nut crackers. Virginia Magazine, XXI, 415-416. 
For lists of furniture, plate, linen, and china of wealthy North Carolinians, see the inven- 
tories of Mrs. Jean Corbin, Governor Arthur Dobbs, and Governor Gabriel Johnston, in 
Grimes, Wills and Inventories, pp. 482-483, 484-486, and 501-506. 
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dents of South Carolina on the Ashley and Cooper rivers were 
surrounding themselves with all the luxuries obtainable in Eng- 
land, those in the Pee Dee Basin were pleased to be emerging 
from the rude hut stage. In Winyaw Parish in 1729, a newly- 
erected parsonage, apparently representative of the best dwell- 
ings in the community, was described as “a wooden building but 
palister’d within, a story & half high & 25 foot Square.’’®? Ac- 
cording to a letter of the Rev. James Harrison about 1767, the 
inhabitants of St. Marks Parish, about eight miles from Charles 
Town, were living in hovels formed of rough unhewn logs which 
seldom contained more than two rooms.5+ Shortly after this, the 
vestrymen of St. Marks boasted of providing for their minister 
“all that was necessary .. . desirable and inviting—a new 
built house just finished, 36 ft. front, with four good rooms, lobby 
and staircase—a good kitchen, garden, orchard, stables, and 
necessary out houses.”55 Building restrictions for new towns 
in North Carolina suggest the modest demands for dwellings in 
that colony shortly before the Revolution. Regulations for 
Charlotte in 1766 required each lot to have “one well-framed 
sawed or hewed Log-House” twenty feet in length, sixteen feet 
wide, and ten feet “in the clear,” with brick or stone chimneys. 
But, as many lot owners could not afford so large a home, the 
restrictions were later made applicable only to those who owned 
lots on the front street.5® In Virginia, while fashionable gentle- 
men in the eastern counties were importing costly mahogany, 
silver, and china, pioneer families in the Shenandoah Valley were 
living in one-room cabins equipped no better than the first houses 
at Jamestown. 

The typical backwoods home was a one- or two-room cabin, 
sometimes with a loft and a “lean-to.” The walls were of hewn 
logs notched so as to fit into one another at the corners and with 
the cracks between them filled with moss, sticks, straw, and clay. 


583 Letter of the Rev. Thomas Morritt in Harvey Toliver Cook’s Rambles in the Pee Dee 
i 122 


54 Ibid., p. 142. 

55 Ibid., pp. 139-140. 

56 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 772. A visitor in Virginia shortly before the 
Revolution wrote of the Richmond dwellings: ‘The houses here are almost all of wood, 
covered with the same; the roof with shingles, the sides and ends with thin boards, and 
not always lathed and plaistered within; only those of the better sort are finished in that 
manner, and painted on the outside. The chimneys are sometimes of brick, but more 
commonly of wood, coated on the inside with clay. The windows of the best sort have 
glass in them; the rest have none, and only wooden shutters.” Smyth, J. F. D., Tour in 
the United States, I, 49. 
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The roof was of clapboards, and the floor, when not simply 
earthen, was of split puncheons smoothed with the broadaxe. 
The chimney was made of logs with the back and jamb of stone 
in sections where this material was available, and of logs and 
clay elsewhere. No nails were used in the whole house. The 
clapboards were hung upon laths with pegs, and the door and 
windows turned upon wooden hinges and had wooden locks. 
The furniture usually consisted of a straw mattress on a bed- 
stead constructed by laying boards on forked poles attached to 
joists in the wall, a table made of a split slab supported by legs 
set in augur holes, and three-legged stools made the same way. 
Two small forks attached to a joist held the rifle and shot pouch, 
and wooden pegs provided a place for hanging clothes. An iron 
kettle and frying-pan, a few pewter spoons and steel knives 
brought from the older settlements, and homemade wooden 
trenchers, bowls, mugs, and tubs, completed the furnishings. 
While most pioneer houses conformed to this general type, they 
doubtless differed considerably in convenience and comfort ac- 
cording to the energy, skill, and ingenuity of their inhabitants. 
Clapboard shelves, chests, and extra tables and stools made by 
the father and sons, and feather beds, hand-woven blankets, 
coverlets, and sheets, gay colored quilts, homespun curtains and 
tablecloths, products of the industry and artistry of the house- 
wife and her daughters, made some houses into homes with more 
than bare necessities. 

Visitors from the settled regions usually wrote very unfavor- 
ably of the dwellings on the frontier. Colonel William Byrd, 
who traveled through the back country while helping survey the 
boundary between Virginia and North Carolina in 1728, de- 
clared that generally the people whom he saw were too lazy to 
improve their homes, which were often no more than miserable 
huts. In one wretched hovel he and his men were “forc’t to ly 
in Bulk upon a very dirty Floor, that was quite alive with Fleas 
& Chinches,” and in another, consisting of “one dirty Room with 
a dragging Door” that would neither open nor shut, he lodged 
“very Sociably in the same Apartment with the Family,” where, 
including women and children, they “muster’d in all no less than 
Nine Persons, who all pigg’d loveingly together.” But the most 
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depressing sight was that of a man and his wife and six children 
who lived in a house with walls but no covering and who in bad 
weather were forced to take refuge in a fodder stack.57 Wash- 
ington, while making a survey in the Shenandoah Valley for 
Lord Halifax in 1748, wrote of living among “a parcel of bar- 
barians” where he had not slept on a bed for more than three 
or four nights, but usually “lay down before the fire upon a little 
hay, straw, fodder, or bearskin . . . with man, wife, and chil- 
dren, like a parcel of dogs and cats.”58 Daniel Stanton, Quaker 
preacher in Virginia in 1772, experienced the same crude enter- 
tainment in the home of a Friend, where he and the family all 
lay down in one room “like a flock of sheep in a fold, being six- 
teen in number.”5® 

The practice of crowding many persons together to sleep in 
the same room was not limited to the backwoods. In the best 
homes in the settled counties, families were so large and guests 
so numerous that a person seldom enjoyed the privacy of a sep- 
arate bedroom. Several beds to a room with two and often three 
persons to a bed were quite usual. The colonial standard of 
genteel living, while demanding spacious and magnificent houses 
equipped with fashionable mahogany, plate, and china, required 
little privacy. Nor did it require much in the way of conven- 
ience. The following comment by the French traveler Chastel- 
lux was doubtless true of many Carolinians and Virginians: 
“Their houses are spacious, and ornamented, but their apart- 
ments are not commodious; they make no ceremony of putting 
three or four persons in the same room; nor do these make any 
objection to their being heaped together; ... being in gen- 
eral ignorant of the comforts of reading and writing, they want 
nothing in the whole house but a bed, a dining-room, and a draw- 
ing-room for company. The chief magnificence of the Vir- 
ginians consists in furniture, linen, and plate; in which they re- 
semble our ancestors, who had neither cabinets nor wardrobes 
in their castles, but contented themselves with a well-stored cel- 


lar, and a handsome buffet.’’®° 


57 Boyd, William K. (ed.), Dividing Line Histories, pp. 40-41, 313-315, 304-305. 

58 Ford, W. C. (ed.), Writings of Washington, I, 7. 

59 Journal, p. 122. For similar descriptions of backwoods homes, see Smyth, Tour, I, 
74-75, 103, 198, 251; Burnaby, Andrew, Travels, reprinted from third edition, p. 142; Eddis, 
William, Letters from America, 1769-1777, p. 131; and Duke de la Rochefaucauld Lian- 
court, Travels, III, 175-176. 

60 Travels, Il, 201-202. 
































AN OVERLOOKED PERSONALITY 
IN SOUTHERN LIFE 


By Hunter Dickinson Farisu 


The particular attention that is today accorded the literature 
of the American frontier has given an especial interest to Joseph 
Baldwin’s The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi. A 
number of the incidents related by Baldwin had their counier- 
parts in the early histories of those states, and several of his 
characters were taken from real life. One of these characters 
is “Samuel Hele, Esquire,” and the original, it can be shown, was 
Samuel Augustus Hale, a young lawyer of Livingston, Alabama. 

Although no writer, it appears, has ever mentioned this fact, 
the identity will hardly admit of a doubt. Samuel Hale and 
Joseph Baldwin were practicing attorneys, and intimately asso- 
ciated, in that small town of Western Alabama, at the time Bald- 
win’s book was published in 1853. Elderly citizens of Living- 
ston today remember that it was common knowledge among 
their parents that Joseph Baldwin had caricatured his friend, 
and it is believed there that the episode in which “Samuel Hele” 
figures had some basis in reality.! All of the facts given in the 
account of “Squire Hele’s” life correspond to the known facts 
in the life of Samuel Hale, and every trait of the fictional hero 
was abundantly revealed in the conduct of the original. 


The rédle in which Baldwin introduces his character is pro- 
phetic of a part that Samuel Hale was later to play in real life. He 
is made the protagonist in a plot when the citizens of Livingston 
determine to rid themselves of “Miss Charity Woodey,” a New 
England “schoolmarm,” who is a troublesome Abolitionist. At 
a party one evening, “Samuel Hele” was induced to entertain 
her with such an account of themselves and of their wickednesses 
that when they rose on the morrow “Miss Charity” was in their 
midst no more. 

Samuel Augustus Hale is interesting today because of the 
personality he represents in the exciting drama of Southern life 
during the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century. 


1 These facts were given in a letter to the author from Dr. R. D. Spratt of Livingston, 
Alabama. 
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He is the example par excellence of the best New England con- 
tribution to Southern society—a type which the historian has 
strangely neglected. 

Samuel Hale came of that race of Hales which has so often 
formed and given direction to the history of New England.” 
Closely related to Samuel were Nathan Hale, the martyr-spy of 
the American Revolution, and Edward Everett Hale, whose The 
Man Without a Country was a hoop forged in 1862 to hold the 
Union together. His brother was John Parker Hale,? who by 
the spectacular “Hale Storm of 1845” converted an apparently 
overwhelming Democratic majority in New Hampshire to the 
ranks of the antislavery cause, and whose reputation in the Sen- 
ate as an Abolitionist and a humanitarian crusader won for him 
the presidential nomination of the Free Soil Democrats in 1852, 
and later the post as minister to Spain. 


Samuel Hale, born in New Hampshire in 1809, at a time when 
a blight had fallen on New England’s great shipping, came to 
young manhood before the protective tariff had assured her in- 
dustrial development. It is not strange that this young New 
Englander, educated to the law and possessed of gifts of oratory, 
should then have decided to try his fortunes in the South—in a 
society where the spoken word had always been of more weight 
than the written. There, also, he would find a congenial political 
atmosphere. The tradition of his family in New Hampshire had 
been strongly Democratic. 

In 1837 he accepted an invitation to become editor of the Flag 
of the Union, a Democratic newspaper, published at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, then the capital of the State. When he arrived in 
Alabama he was twenty-eight and had but recently left the halls 
of Bowdoin College. It was still five years before his brother 
would assert a surprising independence in Congress and a decade 


2Cf. Hale, Edward E., A New England Boyhood (New York, 1892), pp. xiv-xvi. The 
precise relation of Samuel Hale to the Hales of New England I have worked out in detail. 
I was given assistance in this work by Mr. John Parker Hale Chandler, Jr., of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. My attention was first directed to this relationship by Mrs. Mary Stall- 
worth Dickinson of Monroe County, Alabama. 

3 The family of Samuel and John Parker Hale was accorded a social distinction in New 
Hampshire. According to a tradition of Portsmouth, their grandmother, Lydia Parker 
Hale, was the daughter of Lady Zerviah Stanley. Lady Stanley, it was said, had married 
against the wishes of her father, the Earl of Derby, and, to escape the wrath of that 
vengeful man, had fled with her husband to live in seclusion in America. Although some 
doubt has been cast upon the tradition, it appears to have been generally accepted in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Cf. Brewster, Charles W., Rambles About Portsmouth 
(Portsmouth, 1859), p. 118. 
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before he was to be read out of the Democratic party because of 
his opposition, on antislavery grounds, to the annexation of 
Texas. Samuel Hale, himself, was a Democrat in good stand- 
ing. The Flag of the Union had been established to oppose the 
spread and triumph of the doctrine of nullification in Alabama. 
He was admonished to keep the paper true to the principles for 
the support of which it had been founded. And no one could 
ever charge that he betrayed that trust. For nine years he was 
a vigorous influence at this post. He enjoyed the patronage of 
the Democratic administration in the State, and for a part of 
this time was chosen one of the public printers. He was a re- 
spected citizen in Alabama’s capital. 

But already, in 1837, disruptive forces were at work; soon 
old friendships would be broken and old alliances terminated. 
Already the Abolitionists had announced that they would give 
no quarter and that they would be heard. Democracy in Ala- 
bama was then still Jacksonian Democracy. But the problems 
growing out of the “re-annexation of Texas and re-occupation 
of Oregon” set many men on their guard. Soon the rapidly de- 
creasing proportion of the Southern representation in Congress 
and the disputes over the introduction of slavery into newly 
acquired territories increased their uneasiness. Feeling them- 
selves on the defensive, Southerners were everywhere turning to 
the Constitution. The Alabamians had generally and finally re- 
nounced nullification as inexpedient and unconstitutional. But 
by the late forties many of them felt that the very foundations 
of their welfare and happiness were threatened. A vociferous 
minority advocated secession. While the majority of the people 
still believed that in “a compact between sovereign and inde- 
pendent States” a rightful solution of their problem could be 
found, many felt that further submission to “Northern encroach- 
ments” would be folly. In an extremity they would leave the 
Union.5 

From his editorial office at Tuscaloosa, Samuel Hale watched 
the growth, within the Democratic party, of an extreme States’ 


4 Garrett, William, Reminiscences of Public Men In Alabama, For Thirty Years (Atlanta, 
1872), p. 731. Facts concerning this period of his life were also furnished by the authori- 
ties at Bowdoin College. 

‘/* Clarence Phillips, The Secession Movement In Alabama (Montgomery, 1933), 
pp. 19-64. 
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Rights group. As he saw the rising tide of secession sentiment 
about him, he came to be dominated by a devotion to the ideal 
of the Union; this devotion became with him the ruling passion. 
His grandfather, another Samuel Hale and an “incorrigible 
Tory,” had left his native New England in protest against the 
disruption of the British Empire.® 

Fulminate as he might, Samuel Hale could not stop the rising 
tide. For his opposition to the members of the Democratic 
party holding extreme opinions on the doctrine of States’ Rights 
he was denounced as an “unsafe” man. By 1846 the inevitable 
had come to pass. He was deprived of the patronage of the 
party, and in that year ceased to be editor of the Flag of the 
Union. He was now “turned over to the tender mercies of my 
political opponents.” “Of this,” he said, “I have never com- 
plained, for the reason that I greatly prefer to suffer in support 
of the right, [than] to prosper in support of the wrong.” He 
had not abandoned the principles to the support of which he was 
pledged. “It was, on the contrary, because I could not be se- 
duced to betray them that I was condemned.”’7 

For a decade now he had made himself one of the people among 
whom he had lived. In many respects he had imbibed Southern 
notions and the local mode of life. What had life now to offer 
him there? The lines were not yet so sharply drawn. He would 
return to the study and practice of his profession, and remain 
among the people with whom he had cast his lot. 

Disposing of his interests at Tuscaloosa, he settled at Living- 
ston, in Sumter County, in the heart of the fertile Black Belt 
of Alabama.® This county had been part of the rich domain 
of the Choctaws. When they had relinquished it by the Treaty 
of The Dancing Rabbit in 1830, settlers had immediately rushed 
in to seize the rich lands. Soon the entire county was peopled 
almost wholly by large slaveholders and their slaves.® This 
rapid settling of the land resulted in much litigation, and Sumter 

6 Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 105. 


7 Testimony Taken By the Joint Select Committee To Inquire Into the Condition of 
Affairs In the Late Insurrectionary States (Washington, 1872, ten vols.), Alabama Testi- 


mony, III, 1831. (Cited hereafter as Alabama Testimony.) 


8 Garrett, Reminiscences, p. 731. 
9 Owen, Thomas McAdory, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 


(Chicago, 1921), III, 1278. 
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County became a “rich haven” for the aspiring young lawyer.!° 
Here Samuel Hale spent the years until the outbreak of the Civil 


War. 

In many respects these years brought him contentment and 
personal] satisfaction. Here were brilliant colleagues with whom 
he could match wits; here was a cultivated and hospitable so- 
ciety in which Virginians set the tone. He did not remain an 
outsider. Twice he married women of prominent Virginian 
families who had settled there. His first wife was Mary Ann 
Bolling, and he later married a widow, the former Ellen Lee, 
who was reckoned the richest woman in the county.!1! Through 
these alliances he entered the ranks of the great cotton barons 
of the Black Belt and was the master of slaves. And yet, until 
the War came, he proclaimed himself a Union man and always 
spoke his mind freely. 


The years of the War constituted a period of dire suffering 
for one whose mind was not governed by hate, and who would 
“greatly prefer to suffer in support of the right.” And they 
brought distress to Samuel Hale. His isolation became all but 
complete. Most of those who had acted with him up to that 
time in opposition to plans for nonintercourse with the North 
and against plans for the dissolution of the Union, in the excite- 
ment of the day became “inextricably involved.” Not so Samuel 
Hale. He denounced secession as an act of “criminal folly.” 
Now he faced personal violence and loss of property. “Perhaps 
my enemies will say that I overestimated my importance,” he 
said, “and that I owed my safety to my insignificance. Be it so. 
This did not serve to protect my property from being plundered 
from me; nor did it long serve to protect me individually. In- 
significant as I may be represented to be, I had the honor of 
being placed at the head of a list of seven Union men who were 
selected to be hanged by the enraged secessionists about us. I 
take no pleasure in referring to this circumstance now.!? It 
was as the staunchest of Union men that he was accorded that 


10 Baldwin, Joseph Glover, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (New York, 
1853), passim. 

11 Letter of Dr. R. D. Spratt. Information was also given in letters to the author from 
Miss Ida St. John Lee and Mrs. S. A. L. Larkin of Coatopa, Alabama. 


12 Alabama Testimony, III, 1831. 
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first place. The good fortune of his escape he attributed to the 
timely arrival of Sherman at Atlanta. 

When peace came Samuel Hale did not long enjoy days of 
quiet for contemplation of the course he had pursued. He was 
soon stirred by the course affairs were taking about him. Sum- 
ter County with its large black population was proving an El 
Dorado for the political adventurer. It was soon in an uproar. 

Ardent Union sentiment had early led Samuel Hale to cham- 
pion the Republican party. Realizing now that the question of 
the status of the Negro was being made a political issue with a 
view to party advantage, he sounded a note of solemn admoni- 
tion to the leaders of his party in the North. 

Toward the end of 1867 he wrote a series of eloquent letters 
to Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts. He warned the 
Republican leader of the unwisdom of the course his party was 
pursuing in Alabama and protested against the domination of 
the party in the South by a carpetbag and scalawag element. 
Appealing to the bond of a common New England origin, and 
as a fellow Republican, he sought to check the course so madly 
followed under Radical inspiration. In a letter of January 1, 
1868, that reaffirmed his loyalty to the party, he said: “I have, 
then, a right, inasmuch as the success of the party, in its great 
measures, is a matter of interest to myself as well as to you, to 
remonstrate with you upon the course you are pursuing in your 
leadership of the great party to which we both belong. In the 
destiny of the republican party you and I are individually con- 
cerned; and, let me say to you, not by way of threatening, but 
rather in that of earnest and friendly remonstrance, that the 
destiny that awaits it, unless it retraces some of its steps in the 
matter of reconstruction, is ominous of evil.’’13 

“It is never very pleasant,” he said, “to have to speak much 
of oneself’; but the senator must understand his position. “I 
am no discontented conservative—no disloyal rebel. I am a 
Union man, and have been from the beginning.” 

He pointed out that with a large body of whites in Alabama 
disfranchised, the Negroes, of whom the great majority were 
utterly unfitted for the task, would under the proposed constitu- 


13 Loc. cit. A portion of this correspondence was included in this report as evidence. 
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tion for the State have it in their power to make all political 
decisions. He regarded this constitution as an “infamous out- 
rage upon civilization.” He explained that he favored giving 
the Negro a qualified right of suffrage for the present, believing 
that this was necessary for his protection under the new order 
and that it would stimulate him to improvement. But he thought 
it utmost folly to confer upon him, immediately and without 
condition, full privileges of citizenship. 

“But perhaps, sir,” he said, “you will ask me why it is that 
I attempt to argue this matter with you, when it is already a 
‘fixed fact’ that our emancipated slaves, with all their passions 
and prejudices, their brutality and their ignorance, are to have 
the right of suffrage given them, and [be] placed in power over 
the white race, in these Southern States. If, indeed, it be a 
‘fixed fact’ that this great wrong is to be perpetrated, and the 
white race, the men of your own blood and color, subjected to 
this outrageous indignity, let me tell you what will inevitably 
come of it. There will come of it a confiict of races such as has 
never been—such a conflict as it sickens the heart to contem- 
plate. Just so sure as one day follows another in the order of 
time, this conflict will come.’’14 

He warned the senator that the circumstances under which 
the two races there found themselves were sufficiently antago- 
nistic of themselves “to cause serious apprehension in the minds 
of all thinking men,” and that these fears were greatly increased 
by “the diabolical conduct of the reckless and unprincipled ad- 
venturers who have come among us from the Northern States 
and affiliated with the blacks.” 

Evidently Senator Wilson had tired of this correspondence, 
for in a perfunctory and curt reply, dated January 11, 1868, he 
said merely, “I do not agree with your views respecting the 
colored people, believing that the start in reorganization should 
be on a basis of equal rights for all men. If the Union men of 
the South, instead of calmly folding their arms and resigning 
themselves to circumstances they so profess to deplore, would 
take hold and exert themselves to aid in the reconstruction meas- 
ures, a better state of things might exist. I have no fears what- 


14 Jbid., p. 1833. 
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ever of the ‘war of races.’ I do not think there will be any seri- 
ous trouble between whites and blacks, and it is entirely in the 
power of the whites to obviate any isolated cases of difficulty 
which may occur.’’'5 

The appeal had failed. 

By 1869 Samuel Hale would endorse but few of the candidates 
offered by his party in the local elections of the State.1° 

During the summer of 1870 the town of Livingston was 
thrown into a frenzy of panic when it was reported, on the day 
set for a Republican convention there, that a body of armed 
freedmen was approaching the town with the purpose of sack- 
ing it. The alarm was spread and the Negroes were disbanded 
by the sheriff before they arrived at Livingston. Whatever 
their intention had been, serious-minded citizens were aghast at 
the trend of events. This unfortunate affair resulted in the 
killing of a Negro Baptist preacher who was said to have incited 
the action of the freedmen. Other disturbances in the county 
were embittering feeling.17 

In the approaching state elections Samuel Hale would vote for 
but one of all the candidates offered by his party.!® All his 
protests were ignored. 

But already there were allies to assist him. In 1870 a group 
of “Liberal Republicans” in the North, despairing of influencing 
Republican party counsels, began openly to denounce the corrup- 
tion of the Grant administration and to oppose Grant’s policy of 
federal interference in Southern politics. That policy was de- 
fended by the regular party leaders as necessary because of dis- 
turbed conditions growing out of the extra-legal activities of the 
Southerners in their attempts to restore white dominion. But 
the Liberal Republican movement soon gained such proportions 
that the Radical leaders took fright. 

They acted with a timeliness that evinced political acumen 
for the approaching presidential election of 1872. On April 7, 
1871, the radically controlled Congress appointed a “Joint Select 
Committee To Inquire Into The Condition of Affairs in The 


15 Ibid., pp. 1834-1835. 
16 Ibid., p. 1813. 
17 Jbid., p. 1772. 
18 Jbid., p. 1813. 
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Late Insurrectionary States.”!° Two years before this time, 
the leaders of the Ku Klux Klan, realizing the abuses in that 
organization, had ordered it disbanded. Nevertheless, sporadic 
violence had continued in the South, and a report on Southern 
“atrocities” at this time would not come amiss. A large ma- 
jority of this Select Committee was radical. 

Evidence was taken by the committee at Washington and by 
subcommittees in several of the Southern states. The sub- 
committee which sat in Alabama consisted of three Republicans 
and two Democrats; but since the two Democrats were never 
present at the same time, it was in effect a committee of three 
Republicans and one Democrat. 

The majority members, doubtless feeling that they were tread- 
ing on thin ice, did not generally summon the more solid and 
respectable Republicans in that State as witnesses. The mi- 
nority, on the other hand, was careful to summon the most 
prominent men of the State, men who because of their position 
knew conditions well. It took care that the testimony in the 
State should cover everything that had happened there since the 
War. Feeling that the majority was taking only evidence which 
would be of partisan value, the minority was determined to ex- 
pose the actual condition of affairs. As the majority piled up 
testimony to prove the existence of violence and unlawful or- 
ganizations, the minority accumulated evidence to show why 
such organizations should arise, and to bring out everything 
concerning the nature of the carpetbag rule. To this end and 
to the great embarrassment of the majority, the Democrats sum- 
moned the more prominent Republicans of the State whom they 
felt to be honest men.?° 

It was in this capacity as a Republican and an honest man 
that Samuel Hale was summoned, by the minority, before the 
subcommittee sitting at Livingston in the fall of 1871. He was 
now old and retired from the practice of his profession. Again 
he appears in the réle in which Joseph Baldwin had cast him; 
once more he is induced to aid in driving the mischief-maker out 
of the land. It must have been a bitter thing to give such evi- 


19 Rhodes, James Ford, History of The United States From the Compromise of 1850 To 
the McKinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896 (New York, 1920), VI, 481. 

— Walter L., Civil War and Reconstruction In Alabama (New York, 1905), 
Pp. s 
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dence to his political opponents, to the party which long ago had 
cast him out. But the best interests of the Republican party 
demanded it, and the safety of the Union was at stake. It was 
doubtless his reputation for blunt honesty and plain speaking 
that led the three Republicans at the outset to concur in exclud- 
ing as evidence his correspondence with Senator Wilson.?! 
They had begun the attack, but here they were thrown on the 
defensive. 

When questioned, Samuel Hale made no apology for violence. 
Nor did he conceal or condone injustice and oppression where it 
had occurred. He reprobated deeds of lawlessness committed 
by masked men, presumably members of the Ku Klux Klan. 
But he made it clear that violence had been sporadic only and 
that the best Southern people disapproved of the outrages com- 
mitted. And there was, he said, “a great body of men in this 
county, and in this town, who deplore this evil as much as I do; 
who discountenance it, who are not friendly to it, and who are 
shocked at it as much as I am.”22. He denounced the policies of 
the Radicals, the interference of the military, and the behavior 
of the carpetbagger. It was these, he said, that had so demoral- 
ized society. They were responsible for the disturbances in the 
State. 

The carpetbagger he conceived to be the sum of all the evils. 
“The existence of the men called carpet-baggers, in this State, 
has done more to disaffect our people, more to produce these dis- 
turbances complained of, than any other cause in the world.’’?3 
Upon that tribe he lavished invective and ridicule—“worthless 
vagabonds, homeless, houseless, drunken knaves.” These men, 
he believed, had caused more bitterness toward the North than 
had existed at any time during the War. Southerners, he felt, 
had had enough to make them out of humor. The character of 
the carpetbag fraternity coming from the North was, he in- 
formed the committee, enough “ to cast suspicion upon everybody 
else from that quarter.” He thought that any Northern man 
appointed to office and coming there under such circumstances, 


21 Alabama Testimony, III, 1812. This correspondence was later incorporated as evidence 
when the ruling of the chairman was reversed by the committee at Washington. 


22 Ibid., p. 1823. 
23 Ibid., p. 1816. 
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and “holding it despite the will and wishes of the people, shows 
his total and utter unfitness for the office.’’*+ 

When asked to do so, he proceeded to particulars regarding 
these “reckless and unprincipled adventurers” and their allies. 
He pointed out that one delegate to the late Constitutional Con- 
vention from Sumter County had been Benjamin Rolfe, “the 
hero of the two shirts,” a man of low and worthless character 
from New York, whose name was not appended to the Constitu- 
tion because, it was reported, he had been at the time too intoxi- 
cated to inscribe it. Of the other two, one was a Negro, and 
the other a white of whom he had never heard before the day 
of the election and who had never been a citizen of the county.?5 
Recently a worthless scalawag, “a man of so low and vile a 
character as to give offense to everybody about,” had been 
appointed to office in the county by the local military commander. 
“It is irritating, it is provoking, it is exasperating in the highest 
degree, that the offices of the country should be filled in such a 
way.”?° He felt it strange that loyal Union men should be 
passed over in the filling of offices, when they were conferred on 
“worthless vagabonds” and on men “fresh from rebellion.” “I 
think it has been said by General Grant that he did not think 
there was one to be found in Alabama, or in the South, fit to be 
trusted with office. . . . It has embittered those who were 
loyal during the war.”?7 There were enough respectable Re- 
publicans in Sumter County to fill all offices. But constantly he 
returned to the carpetbagger. Whenever his questioners sought 
to dwell on atrocities committed in the State, he insisted on 
making it clear that such men had provoked lawlessness. 

Despite objections of the Republicans, the minority member 
read to him his description to Senator Wilson of the members 
of the Carpetbag Convention which had made the new constitu- 
tion for the State. He unhesitatingly confirmed it as accurate. 
He had said: “There has been a great deal said in the conserva- 
tive press of the State about the members of this body, who and 
what they were, and where they came from, how long they have 


24 Ibid., p. 1825. 

25 Ibid., p. 1816. 

26 Loc. cit. 

27 Alabama Testimony, III, 1827. 
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been in the State, and whether they were qualified to sit as dele- 
gates in the convention or not; much about the way in which 
they were nominated and elected, and much about the way they 
conducted themselves as delegates in the convention; much that 
was true and much that was false, has been said of them. In 
what I am about to say of them I will confine myself to what I 
know to be true. Many of them were ignorant, too grossly ig- 
norant for any such station. A large portion of them were new- 
comers among us, of whom our people knew nothing at all. 
Their election was the most ridiculous farce ever beheld. I wish 
you could have seen the poor, ignorant blacks giving in their 
‘bits of paper,’ as they called their printed ballots, when they 
knew no more of the names on them, who they were, what they 
were, than you did at the same time in your far-off home. I 
think it is entirely safe to say that in all the elections ever held 
in the United States, there has not been so much fraud com- 
mitted as there was in this one.’’2® 

The legislation that had been put upon the people by such 
men, he now declared, was a cause of exasperation. Negroes 
had been sent “to fill offices and to vote away the rights of the 
people of this State” and men of property “are now taxed enor- 
mously high to pay the enormous swindles put upon them.” 

Turning to the disfranchised Southerner, he stated that, at 
the close of the War, he had been of the opinion that the “lead- 
ing rebels” should be hanged; but since the government had not 
followed that course, he urged that they be restored to their 
standing as citizens. They were now “bedeviled by the outcasts 
of society.” To keep them in their present condition, he pointed 
out, would only keep the mass of the people there discontented 
as long as they lived.?9 

Midway in his long and tedious examination, Samuel Hale had 
exclaimed: “‘Now, gentlemen, enfranchise the disfranchised, and 
give the government up to the citizens of this State, and there 
will be harmony sooner than there will be under any other course 
to be pursued.”8° And that meant political proscription for 
himself ! 


28 Ibid., p. 1832. 
29 Ibid., p. 1827. 
80 Ibid., p. 1823. 
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Other Republicans, men of integrity, bore testimony in sup- 
port of that given by Samuel Hale. The Radicals, nevertheless, 
had their way in the elections of 1872. But it was to be their 
last great triumph, for in 1874 Alabama was finally “redeemed” 
from carpetbag rule, and Samuel Hale lived to rejoice in the 
election to the presidency of Rutherford B. Hayes, who recalled 
from the South the troops that were the last prop of carpetbag 
government. Disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment were gradually removed, and while at first the removals 
were made in the interest of the Republican party in the South, 
as time passed such discrimination ceased.*! 

Few persons today have ever heard of Samuel Hale. For half 
a century he has lain in an unmarked grave. A prominent his- 
torian has placed his name on a list of carpetbaggers of the 
State.32. And yet, what Sir William Osler has said of another 
Alabamian of his time might equally well have been said of 
Samuel Hale: “To have striven, to have made an effort, to have 
been true to certain ideals—this alone is worth the struggle.’’*3 


31 Rhodes, History of The United States, VI, 435. 

32 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 703. 

83 Osler, William, An Alabama Student and Other Biographical Essays (London, 1926), 
p. 18. 
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CAROLINIANS TO JEFFERSON*® 


Edited by EvizanetaH Grecory McPuerson 


[Concluded from p. 283] 


From Anna WILLIs 


retherford County broad rever 
15 july 1806 
Sir, 

I take the freedom to rite to you by way of petition for philip Wil- 
liams with whome I have been acquainted from his youth I never have 
Seen or Known any thing but good behaveour and onets—his father 
brothers and Sitors are all hear and well thought of—Mr Williams his 
imployment was teaching sc[h]ool and was much approved of by his 
imployers—pray think of my petition and for his poore old father that 
go[e]s moarning every day for the release of his Son—I remain your 
affactionate fr[ijend and weil wisher 
Formerly the wife of Joel Terrell 
N B_ I would be glad to hear from you and your tender of Spring 


From Joserx Burcn§? 
Wilmington N. Carolina 12** Jany 1807 

Sir 

Some time after my return home from the unfortunate loss of the 
Revenue Cutter Diligence attached to this Port but lying at Occracock 
with the Surveyors®® of the coast where at I lost all my Instruments 
and Cloaths—except what I had on my back. I was informed by 
Timothy Bloodworth®® Esq. Collector of this port that I was discharged 
from the Service until another cutter was built I have since applied to 
him for my traveling expenses in returning from Occracock to this Port 
& was told by him he could not pay without special Order—I have acted 
in the Capacity of first mate in the Revenue Cutter of this place ever 
since March 1797, under the authority of a Commission signed by John 


86 All the letters in this group are A.L.S. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

87 Joseph Burch was a first mate on the revenue cutter, Diligence, Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

88 The Governor Williams, a revenue cutter, which was used by William Tatham, who 
was one of the commissioners appointed by Jefferson, was driven ashore. Tatham also sus- 
tained the loss of several valuable effects. Williams, Samuel C., William Tatham, Wataugan, 
p. 16. The survey was completed in 1807. William Tatham’s Map of the Coast of North 
Carolina, Map Division, Library of Congress. 

89 Timothy Bloodworth resigned as a member of the United States Senate from North 
Carolina, and in 1807 became collector of the port of Wilmington. Ashe, S. A., Biographical 
History of North Carolina, Ill, 15-25. Also see Bloodworth to Jefferson, December 14, 1802, 
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Adams President of the United States at that time, and have constantly 
done my duty in the Service and have moreover continued since the 
loss of my Commission to examine Vessel[s], coming here from a 
foreign port Having therefore by the unfortunate loss of the said Cut- 
ter in Occracock Road, lost all my cloaths nautical Instruments & what 
money I had in my Chest 

Permit me Sir Respectfully to Solicit your consideration of my case 
and in your wisdom to grant I may yet continue to receive that support 
from the service my Station requires. 

While in the mean time I crave your pardon for the present applica- 
tion and remain as in Duty bound with great respect 

Sir 
your most ob®. Hble. serv*. 


From THe Repvusiicans or Witmineton anp New Hanover County?®?® 


Sir 

The Republicans of Wilmington and County of New Hanover, N. C., 
having understood through the medium of the public prints, that it is 
your Intention voluntarily to retire from Office, after the Termination 
of your appointment; and viewing the present as an important period 
of our political Relations, in as much as the violent Rage of party 
Spirit, which at this time unhappily pervades the Union, may furnish 
the Enemies of our Government, with the means of electing by Collision 
some one of their ambitious Partisans, should you persist in Retire- 
ment; have unanimously resolved to communicate to you their Senti- 
ments on this interesting Subject.— 

However inimical the Enemies of our Country may appear to be to 
Sycophancy & Flattery yet they are lavish in the praise & unbound in 
their applause of those; who are opposed to its best Interests.— 

It is not with this Language, Sir, we propose to address you—but with 
the Words of Truth & Sincerity—yet we do not consider it inconsistent 
with the purest principles of real Republicanism, to say to those who 
have deserved well of their Country.—You have faithfully performed 
the Duties enjoined upon you by your Constituents, & therefore have 
their fullest Confidence & approbation—This is the general Sense of 
the People—This is the Voice of the United America; and as we sin- 
cerely join in this Sentiment, we request with them, that you will per- 
mit yourself again to be nominated to the presidential chair of the 
Union.— 

We beg leave to add personally and in behalf of the Society we have 


90 The resolution was signed by the committee composed of Ric. Langdon, chairman, A. F. 
MacNeill, C. Dudley, Jr., and Alamand Hall. 
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the Honor to represent, that you would believe us to be with our best 
Wishes for your Felicity, and that you may hereafter receive the richest 
Reward of your Patriotism— 
Sir 
Your mo. obt hble serv’— 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Jan. 19%, 1807. 


From Greorce Bucnuanan®! 


Wadesboro, Anson County, N. Carolina. July 1%. 1807 
Sir, 

I beg leave to submit to your consideration, as a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, the principle on which, I have con- 
ceived, the construction of a machine, capable of perpetuating its own 
motion, is practicable. 

The following outline embraces the principle. Let a wheel, of an 
adopted make to receive its revolution from a current of air, be in- 
closed in an airtight trunk, as snugly fitted to it as its requisite strength 
& the unimpeded motion of the wheel will admit. Into the trunk, & a 
small distance through it, so as to give the most effectual direction to 
the current on the wheel, let a funnel-like pipe for admitting the neces- 
sary quantity of air, be inserted. Let this admitted current of air find 
its outlet through a similar pipe leading from this into another trunk 
similarly constructed & fitted out with its wheel—& let this pipe extend 
through its (the second) trunk the requisite distance to direct the con- 
tinued current of air, as before, Let 1, 2, 3, or as many more trunks, 
with their wheels, as may be found necessary, be continued on by the 
same kind of tubular connexion—& to the last pipe, at the termination 
of the series of trunks, let a large air pump, or pumps, be affixed. 

The trunks are to be arranged circularly, with the axes of the wheels 
raised perpendicularly, their elevated end extending through the trunks 
to receive cogwheels, so as to be brought to a common bearing on one 
large wheel prepared to receive their united force. This large wheel 
is to work the pump.— 

The idea is briefly sketched. It would be superfluous to go into any 
detail of contrivances, till the assumed basis for the plan be tested. 
You will particularly oblige me by giving your opinion whether the 
application of the principle, under any modification, to machinery, can 
be productive of any real accession of force. 

I am your very humble sevt. 


91 George Buchanan was a skilled mechanic. 
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From Natuanret ALEXANDER®? 


Executive Department. 


Raleigh N. Carolina July 14%, 1807 
Sir 
At the request of Capt. Calvin Jones of the Wake troop of Cavalry I 
have the pleasure of transmitting to you certain resolutions, entered into 
by said troop expressive of their feelings on a certain extraordinary 
occasion; together with an address from Cap*. Jones on behalf of his 
troop making a tender of their services under certain circumstances 


I am sir with highest respect and consideration 


Your most Obedt 


From Wirit1am Tatuam®?? 


Newbern 7**. October 1807. 
D*. Sir/ 

An indisposition which has followed me into this country, and 
attacked me with slight fevers and sweatings, ever since I left Lynhaven 
Bay,®* had prevented me from communicating to you such observa- 
tions as I might have thought useful to you in the field of Public econ- 
omy at the opening of the ensuing session of Congress. I am now 80 
fully recovered as to be able to set out this day (by water) to Norfolk; 
from whence I hope to have the means of some useful transmission. 
If any thing occurs to you, in the interim, your commands may meet 
me there; and I need not assure you, I trust, that they will be promptly 
attend to. I dislike many things I meet with in these parts; but, of 
all an aristoreratic abuse of the principle of commercial punctuality in 
the Banking System of this State; whereby, I perceive, the industrious 
& middle man is made sacrifice to the aggrandizement of a few, Real 
property depreciated, tyranny promoted, and our Enemies served by 
banking agents in the very bosom of our Country. 


92 Nathaniel Alexander was educated at Princeton, where he studied medicine; served in 
the Revolution and the Legislature of North Carolina; was governor of the State from De- 
cember 10, 1805, to December 1, 1807; married the daughter of Col. Thomas Polk; died at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, March 8, 1808. Ashe, S. A., Biographical History of North 
Carolina, I, 39-42. 

93 William Tatham was an author and engineer. He was born in England in 1752, and 
came to Virginia in 1769. From James River he went into the Watauga settlement, where 
he was very active. Here he met William R. Davie, under whom he later studied law. In 
March, 1784, he was admitted to the bar of North Carolina. He spent the next two years 
exploring the rivers of the State. In 1786 he founded the settlement of Lumberton, and 
in 1789 represented Robeson County in the North Carolina Assembly. Between 1795 and 
1805 he spent a great deal of time in Europe. Soon after his return to the United States 
in 1805, Jefferson appointed him as one of the commissioners to survey the coast of North 
Carolina. He also held several other federal positions. He committed suicide in Richmond, 
Virginia, February 22, 1819. Williams, William Tatham, Wataugan, pp. 1-20. 


94 Near Norfolk, Virginia. 
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It would seem to me that this Evil might be greatly abridged by the 
extension of branch banks of the United States, to the entire extermina- 
tion of such an unseemly individual influence. 

I have the honor to be 
Dr, Sir Yr. obt H st 


From Jeremian Martin®5 


The Petition of Jeremiah Martin of Newbern in the State of North 
Carolina merchant, humbly showeth that in the month of April last 
past the Brigantine Holland owned & loaded by your petitioner sailed 
on a voyage for the Island of Guadalup from the port of Newbern 
aforesaid under the command of Captain Simeon Pend[l]eton, and 
having arrived safe at her port of destination disposed of her outward 
bound cargo, & took in a load partly on freight for the port of Philadel- 
phia. That in a short time after sailing for Philadelphia the Holland 
was captured by a British privateer & carried into St. Kitts for exami- 
nation, where she was acquitted & sailed again for Philadelphia, but in- 
stead of pursuing her voyage to that port the captain either really being 
or pretending to be forced by bad weather put into Ocracock & advised 
your petitioner of his arrival & situation but kept concealed from him 
the circumstance of his having brought three negroes in the Brig, the 
importation whereof is forbidden by the laws of the State of North 
Carolina.®® But the fact of his having brought them in coming acci- 
dently to the ears of your petitioner he proceeded immediately to make 
the same known to the collector of the port®? of Newbern, and pursuing 
the best advice he could obtain, put himself to great trouble & consider- 
able expense in get[t]ing possession of the negroes (they having been 
previously disposed of to different people by said Pendleton) & had 
them rushed to St. Kitts 

Your Petitioner Sir then shows that the Holland needing repairs was 
permitted by the deputy on the absence of the principal Collector of 
Ocracock to proceed up to Newbern where it was supposed the affair 
would likely be better understood, and the steps most proper to be taken 
pursued, under the advice of the district attorney resident at that place, 
That on the arrival of the Holland at Newbern, it was judged indis- 
putably necessary she should be seized or forfeited to the United States. 

Your petitioner Conscious that no blame could possibly attach to him, 
that in employing Captain Pendleton he had done no more than any 
other prudent man would have done, he having untill now supported an 

95 Jeremiah Martin was a wealthy and influential merchant of New Bern, North Carolina. 
%6 After May 1, 1795, North Carolina prohibited the “importation and bringing in of 
slaves and indented servants of colour.” The act of 1794 states: “Such persons could not 
be bought, sold or hired by any person whatever.” A fine of £100 was to be imposed on all 


violators of the statute. Laws of North Carolina, 1794, ch. 2. 
97 Francis Hawks. 
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exceptionable character, and being advised that his case was one remov- 
able by the Secretary of the Treasury,®® proceeded agreeably to the 
directions of the laws on such cases made & provided to cause a full 
statement of all the facts to be laid before that honorable officer, as well 
more fully and at large appear by a reference to the statement or 
memorial itself & the documents accompanying it among the records 
of the proper department of the Treasury, and to which your memorial- 
ist prays that your Excellency will refer. 

Your petitioner further states that, as he is informed by his counsel, 
the Secretary of the treasury declined interfering in the case on the 
ground that he had no power to remit in cases arising under the laws 
respecting Slave trade.?® Whereby your petitioner is left remedeless 
in the premises otherwise than by the interference of the Executive of 
the United States. He therefore humbly prays that your Excellency 
will be pleased to take his case under consideration, and direct a nolle 
prosequi to be entered to the proceedings carrying on against the Hol- 
land or grant him such other relief as the circumstances may require 
& as in duty bound he will ever pray & 


10%, November 1807 


From Wiru1amM TatTHaM 
Private Letter. 
Newbern 10%, February 1808. 
Dr, Sir. 

I drop you a note by this Post, chiefly to furnish you with the readi- 
est address, if any occasion occurs to call for my services. - I presume 
the many important matters before Government at present, may be the 
reason why I am not honored with any communication from yourself, 
or the heads of Department, touching my unfinished surveys about the 
entrance of the Chesapeake, the Gunboat Canals, Maritine Infantry & 
other matters suggested by me before I left Norfolk: it will not be 
my fault if these subjects are neglected by those to whom, I doubt not, 
you have refered them; & as soon as possible I shall be happy to be 
employed. 

I have been, in the interim, engaged in the Culture of a Farm, and 
the planting of a vineyard, which I have endeavored to make exemplary, 
by the Labour of my own hands, correct laying out, and straight 
fences; and I am adding a cheap and simple Cowshed, of which I will 
endeavor to send you a model. Your Plough!®® is recently depointed 


98 Albert Gallatin. 

99 Article I, Section IX, of the Constitution of the United States states that “The migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to” 1808, “but a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” 

100 For a description cf Jefferson’s plough see Randall, Henry S., The Life of Thomas 
Jefferson, I, 501; II, 307-310. 
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in the delivery here, & I flatter myself will prove useful. - I have found 
the culture of Grapes throughout this Country a subj[ect] of more 
importance than is general imagined, & the annual production of home 
made wine is greater than any other part I have visited in the S. States - 
I have a small Quantity of wine, made by my own direction, which is 
very similar & perhaps not inferior to the Rota Tent (Vindo Tulo de 
Rota) of Spain: I extracted the syrup by simple baking, not by beating 
the Pulp; & I believe this to be an improved method of some impor- 
tance. 

The continuance of the Embargo seems here (where we feel it much) 
to be a measure so judicious, in the public opinion, that I have con- 
versed with no intelligent Planter who would not willingly pay even a 
tax to support the Commercial loss in this particular, if such could be 
correctly (say chastly) ascertained. Such a display of general Pa- 
triotism, on an occasion which I have hopes will enable you to over- 
turn all the feeble theories of European policy, can not but be as pleas- 
ing to those in power as I confess it is to my heart, as an humble Citi- 
zen. 

I have, this post, answered a letter from Dr. Mease!®! of Phila- 
delphia who (seemingly in conjunction with other scientific Characters) 
has expressed his surprise that the Philosophical Society have rejected 
my paper on Longevity. They have requested the paper for publication 
in Coxe’s Medical Museum for which I have sent orders. — 

I have the honour to be 


Dr. Sir Yours affectionate 


From James Lynz!°2 


North Carolina Granville C.ty 
Dear Sir March 30. 1808. 

Your favor of the 13 Instant came to hand last evening & agreeable 
to your request I will make the necessary inquiry relative to Mr. Bev- 
erly Daniels political sentiments and communicate them to you by the 
next mail as he resides some distance from me its too late for me to ob- 
tain such satisfactory information as I could wish by this mail but 
believe him to be a republican - As to his private character he stands 
high in the esteem of all his acquaintances & is much respected as a 
worthy Citizen — he is the younger of two Brothers carrying on a mer- 
cantile business on the Waters of Grassey Creek and Son of Charley 


101 James Mease was a noted scientist, doctor, and author. 

102 James Lyne was a prominent citizen of Granville County and a member of the 
committee which elected John Taylor colonel of the Granville mounted volunteers. Clark, 
Walter (ed.), North Carolina State Records, XXII, 156-158. 
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Daniel — He is considered a young man of strict integrity and possess- 
ing abilities, I have not a doubt if he was appointed Marshall! of 
this State but that he would give satisfaction- We are all well — our 
prospects for the ensuing Crop promising the people throughout this 
Country highly approve of the conduct of Congress in laying the Em- 
bargo!°4 — every person seems to feel the necessity of the measure taken 
& in order to meet the event without distress are making every prepara- 
tion to cultivate such articles of manufactury as to cloth themselves 
without being put to any more pleas for supplies from any nation on 
earth. Bessy Martin has another fine son — Believe me to Remain with 
Sentiments of much Esteem & Regard 
Dear Sir 
Your mo[st] obt. sev*. 


From James Lyne 


No. Carolina Granville County 

Dear Sir a 

In answer to yours of the 13 March, I have been able to ascertain 
that Mr. Beverly Daniel is a true Republican, of amiable character & 
possessing considerable abilities, of decent deportment & sobriety. I 
find from enquiry that if he should be appointed Marshall!®® of this 
State that it would afford much satisfaction to the adjoining districts. 
Believe me to Remain with Sentiments of Regard & Esteem 


Your mo. obt. Serv*. 


From Benzamin Smitu!°6 


Belvedere Near Wilmington. N C 
Sir April 19. — 1808 — 

It is with great pleasure I comply with the duty assigned me by 
the Grand Jury of Brunswick County; in forwarding to you sundry 
Resolutions passed at this term of court week — 

These might have been unnecessary, had no attempt been previously 
made to give a different expression of the Sentiments of the County, 


103 See Nathaniel Macon’s letter of April 25, 1808, relative to the appointment of Daniel. 

104 The Embargo act of December 22, 1807, was signed by Jefferson January 8, 1808. 
oan Randolph called it “a dose of chicken broth.” It was an embargo without a time 

mit. 

105 See Nathaniel Macon’s letter to Jefferson, April 25, 1808. 

106 Benjamin Smith, a former Federalist, was won over to Republicanism, and was elected 
by the Republicans as governor of North Carolina. Ashe, S. A., Biographical History of North 
— II, 401-406. Also see Timothy Bloodworth to Jefferson, January 17, 1804, above 
p. q 
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which ended in some instructions to our Representative!®? to en- 
deavour to procure a Repeal of the Act imposing the Embargo — 
Permit me to embrace this opportunity of assuring you that I have the 
Honor to be with the highest Consideration 
Sir 
very respectfully 
Your most obd.* 


From Natuanret Macon!®8 


Washington 25 April 1808 
Sir 
The enclosed came to hand after the nomination of M*. Daniel!®9 
had been made, and are only now sent for your satisfaction 


I am sir 
Yr. most obt — Sevt — 


From Wituiam TaTHAM 


Craven County N. Carolina 
6.8 May 1808. 


Dr. Sir. 

I have just finished completing my agricultural designs for this year, 
leaving the Plantation in fine order, & the crop under good fence hav- 
ing a straight line fence of six feet high for all partitions on a plan 
new in this country, & which will, I hope, prove a profitable example. 
[I] shall leave this crop (now planted) in the hands of those who re- 
main, & remove towards Harbour Island tomorrow in order to pursue 
my objects at that place till I hear something from the Federal City 
touching the intended operations of Government and the employment 
in which my services can be rendered useful: I shall continue to im- 
prove, as far as possible, my knowledge of those interesting parts of the 
United States, their defence and public economy. In the interim, the 
surest address to me, should occasion require it, will be to care Francis 
Hawkes!!° Esq. Port Collector, Newbern. 

The Commercial interests of that Place seem to be very generally 
opposed to the present administration, Mr. Pickering’s!1!! letter has 


107 Thomas Kenan. 

108 Nathaniel Macon wrote this on the last day of the first session of the tenth Congress. 
He was speaker of the House from 1801 to 1807, and continued to be one of the most in- 
fluential members even after he was defeated as speaker. 

109 Beverly Daniel. See James Lyne to Jefferson, March 30 and April 6, 1808. 

110 Francis Hawks was the son of John Hawks, the architect of Governor Tryon’s palace, 
New Bern, North Carolina. 

111 Timothy Pickering. 
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been reprinted [in a] Pamphlet, & Mr. Stanly!1* (one of your in- 
veterate [o]pposers) is pushed against Mr. Blackledge.'1% So far as 
I can judge, the Majority of our Citizens in Town are as loyal subjects 
to John Bull, in their hearts, as any about St. Jame’s; and would will- 
ingly mark similar lines of distinction in Society. I think we shall dis- 
cover in the result of your Embargo (which may God preserve many 
years if need be.) that too much of our unnecessary Commerce is bot- 
tomed on British Capital, and the sweat of our brow. invested into 
those illicit channels which enable forcing countries to tyrannize: I 
learn, through the measures of the City, that our Sailors retiring to 
agricultural pursuits is already felt by those who would rather have 
them impressed. I hope this disposition to seek more natural Employ- 
ment will encrease, and we shall shortly turn our attention to those 
branches of our public economy which lead to substitute domestic cul- 
ture, domestic manufactures, domestic intercourse, domestic reciprocity, 
domestic commerce, & domestic consumption through the territories of 
the Union. Such, I flatter myself is the general disposition of our coun- 
try citizens, and if the pursuit of this policy should, by opening all our 
coastwise & interim communications, render our Ships Themselves an 
article of commerce in our own ports, & leave every individual the 
means of wallowing in peace & abundance, what & who are the losses 
we have to regret in the departure of foreign tools & foreign agents 
whose nefarious transactions have too long stained the purity of an 
American flag on which they have neither the claims of equitable right 
or general interest of the community for the protection which it affords, 
& which Mr. Pickerings mistaken theory would plead for, tho’ at the 
useful expence of the blood & treasure of the people whose intrinsic 
interests & pacific inclinations have placed them perfectly independent 

of the wars & commerce of Quarreling Europe. 

I have the honor to be 

Dr. Sir, in haste 
Your obt Hble 


P.S. I find (through the confidential sight of a correspondence between 
a person of high standing in this state & one in New York) that the 


112 John Stanly was a pronounced Federalist. He defeated his Republican opponent, 
Richard D. Spaight, in the Congressional election of 1800. Due to political quarrels, they 
fought a duel, September 5, 1802, which resulted in Spaight’s death. Governor Williams 
pardoned Stanly, who again became an active politician. He died August 3, 1834. Wheeler, 
John H., Historical Sketches of North Carolina, pp. 112-115; Gilpatrick, Delbert Harold, 
Jeffersonian Democracy In North Carolina, pp. 115, 184, 242. 

113 William Blackledge was a Republican. He served in the North Carolina Assembly, and 
represented the State in the House of Representatives in Congress from October 17, 1803, 
until March 3, 1809; and from November 4, 1811, to March 3, 1813. He was defeated by 
John Stanly in the election of 1808 for this post. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 916-918. 
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removal of the Court of Portugal!!4 has opened a new field of specula- 
tion of vast extent ; and I am inclined to think encouragement to emigra- 
tion thither is offered, & will be given, to men of talents & enterprise 
amongst our Citizens.— Whether this is a British plan (which I sus- 
pect) time must determine; but, be whose it may, it ought to be watched, 
and converted (as it may be) to the consolidation of American power — 
I am greatly recovered of my dislocations, & shall be active someway or 


other. — 
yrs. 


From Witu1am TaTHamM 
[Sir :] 

I have directed Mrs. Bousal, Sir, to transmit to you the second 
printed Pamphlet on the subject of the Canal which I have the honor 
to propose from this port to the Carolina, by way of Kempsville & the 
North Landing; embracing also a latteral naval cut from Kempsville 
to Lynhaven river, designed for bettering the defence of this place & 
the United States in general. I have also persevered, under the severest 
affliction by cramps & lingering illness, till I have carried (apparently) 
one general conviction in favor of the measure; and I have transmitted, 
by the delegates of this country, a respectable memorial to the legisla- 
ture with a handsome topographical Survey, & general plan of the proj- 
ect annexed; praying that the President of the United States may be 
authorized to carry this undertaking into effect. &c, as heretofore stated. 

The most essential detail of these plans I hold in reserve for the 
President of the United States, as well as the most essential parts of 
the topography of the country; and till he requires them I shall not put 
it in the power of any other person to supplant me in either the credit or 
just remuneration. 

I had hopes, Sir, that the people here would have forwarded a mis- 
sion for me to the Federal City; but the thing wants a leader of suit- 
able zeal & Energy; and, unless the Executive has cause to call for those 
documents, which will employ me a considerable time in public service, 
& which I shall not be ashamed to submit to the present, or future, gen- 
eration, as most highly important to the public safety and prosperity, I 
do not see any certainty that I shall have the honor of seeing you again 
at Washington. 

Thus Sir (whatever may be the cause of a strange & unaccountable 
coolness towards me on the part of administration) I have continued 

114In the summer of 1807 Napoleon ordered Portugal to close her ports to British com- 
merce, to retain British subjects, and to seize British property in her realm. Portugal re- 
fused to enforce the last two measures. This led to the treaty of October 22, 1807, whereby 
England agreed to furnish Portugal a squadron to convey the royal family and court to 
Brazil in case of a French invasion. When John landed at Bahia, Brazil, in January, 1808, 


he promulgated a decree which opened Brazil’s ports to foreign commerce. In March the 
fugitive dynasty arrived at Rio de Janeiro, the new seat of the Portuguese government. 


Robertson, William S., History of Latin America, pp. 153-154. 
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to second the views of government to the end; & the interests of this 
country forty years, if I live to see next april’!5 The result had been 
that, all my natural connexion have abandoned me, I have been dis- 
inherited whenever it has been practicable, dispossessed even by servants 
on Estates where I cannot be disinherited in law, all monies which have 
fallen from my deceased relatives or my personal industry has been 
freely dissipated in support of our common cause; and I exist (only) 
to see myself & Children reduced to penury and neglect without being 
able to learn whether I owe my misfortunes to common casualties, or 
to the dark & secret whisper of some intriguing villain who is more 
fortunate in favor taking those means which would continue me useful 


in society. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your Hble Sert 


Norfolk Nov". 30. 1808. 


From Henry Porrer'!!4 


[Ra]leigh 30**- December 1808. 


Dear Sir 
I have read the petition of William Crockett!!7 I have to express my 


115In April, 1769, William Tatham came to Virginia at the age of seventeen with only a 
few cents in his pocket. He found employment -with “‘Messrs. Carter and Trent, reputable 
merchants on James River.”” Williams, William Tatham, Waiaugan, p. 2. 

116 Jefferson appointed Henry Potter judge of the Federal court in North Carolina in 
1801. See Nathaniel Macon’s letters to Jefferson, May 1 and May 24, 1801; and July 17, 
1802, above pp. 271, 276. 

117 On November 1, 1808, the inhabitants of Hillsboro and elsewhere petitioned Jefferson 
to pardon William Crockett. The petition reads as follows (Jefferson Papers, Library of 
Congress) : 

“State of North Carolina Orange County 
Town of Hillsborough November Ist 1808 


To his Excellency Thomas Jefferson Esquir[e] President of the United States— 

The Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the Town of Hillsborough, and elsewhere, 
respectfully showeth unto your Excellency, that a certain William Crockett late of Person 
County in the State aforesaid, was arrested, and put into close Prison in this Town on the 
20th. day of April A. D. 1807—under a charge of passing four counterfeit Bank Bills of the 
Branch Bank of New York of one hundred dollars each; that on the 16th day of November 
in the same year, he was put upon trial at the Federal Court in the city of Raleigh, and was 
duly convicted of passing the said Bills, and there on was sentenced to three years imprison- 
ment from that period; that the said Crockett passed the said Bills to a certain George 
Houser of Stokes County, for which he was to receive their full value in other currency ; 
that the said Houser immediately thereafter presented said Bills to the inspection of a 
Gentleman who professed to be a judge of such paper, and who pronounced them to be 
base; that thereupon Crockett was soon arrested, and the amount of the Bills called for was 
never paid to him. 

“Your Petitioners further state to your Excellency that they are informed and believe, 
that the said Houser upon the trial in the city of Raleigh, being the prosecutor, deponed 
that he had no reason to believe that Crockett knew the said Bills to be counterfeit when 
he passed them to him—yYour Petitioners farther represent, that Crockett, at the com- 
mencement of his imprisonment was totally illiterate, and therefore an easy subject upon 
whom the artful, and cunning could practice their fraud and imposition; that so far as 
his General character is known to them, it is totally exempt from any criminal allegations 
whatsoever; except for which he is now suffering; that he is young and therefore not 
much versed in the wiles and stratagems of the world—Your Petitioners have deemed it 
necessary to be thus particular & explicit in delineating the true situation and character of 
the said Crockett, because they are fully apprized of the extensive mischief that might 
result to Society, were Executive clemency to be extended to a subject unworthy of that 


distinguished favor. 
“They trust, however, that when your Excellency shal] take into consideration the youth, 
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regret that the facts which appeared on his trial afford no ground for 
a representation favorable to him.—I was perfectly satisfied with the 
verdict of the Jury; and no fact has come to my knowledge since the 
trial, to do away the impression the proof made on my mind at the 
time. — Still however, he may be a proper object of clemency at this 
time: but of that I can give no opinion — because I have no knowledge 
of the facts set forth in the petition, except as they relate to the trial. 
The petition is herewith enclosed. 
With much respect & esteem 
I am D. Sir 
Yr. mo. obt. 


From Witit1am Tatuam!!8§ 


Norfolk Jany 17. 1809. 


Sir/. 

A few days ago, in conversation with an officer of high standing in 
the Naval Department, with whom I had held considerable intercourse, 
and mutual opinion on the auxiliary mode of defence by Gun-boats, dur- 
ing the affair of the Chesapeake, he intimated such a change of senti- 
ment in favor of increasing the navy for the purposes of external serv- 
ice, and treated the former system so lightly, as to induce me to sup- 
pose his apparently changed ideas may, in some degree, have influenced 
that Department towards the neglect of the proposed canal!!® from 
Kempsville to Lynhaven & to the North landing — at the head of North 
River of Currituck, not North River of Albemarle Sound, which some 
persons have confounded with it, for want of a more correct topograph- 
ical knowledge. 

In hopes of being able to reach the Federal City, and believing this 
topic to be of the utmost importance to. the prosperity & protection of 
the United States; knowing from my own personal intercourse & in- 





the inexperience, and the long confinement which the Prisoner hath already suffered com- 
bined, with that reformation and repentance which seem to have been wrought upon him, 
and that the end of the law hath been by nature, duration, and publicit[y] of his punish- 
ment, you will extend to him that mercy which the constitution hath reposed in the breast 
as the Exe[c]utive alone, tha[t] you will pardon the offence with which he stands con- 
victed, and restore him again to his friends, and to his liberty. Should your Excellency in 
your wisdom and discretion think proper to pardon him with conditions annexed hereto he 
is perfectly willing to enlist in the United States Service under Captain Atkinson now 
recruiting in this Town, and your Petitioners will ever pray.” 

This petition was signed by forty-two men. 

118 This was perhaps written after Tatham became a resident of Virginia, but it relates 
to a question vital to North Carolina. For a list of Tatham’s letters to Jefferson, see the 
Calendar of Jefferson’s Correspondence, VIII, 521-524. 

119 Tatham was unsuccessful in having his inland waterway project accepted, for it was 
not in keeping with Jefferson’s economy policy. When North Carolina considered making 
a deep cut through the sand bars at Nags Head, Norfolk became alarmed. In 1840 Colonel 
Cozert surveyed the canal route from Kempsville to the head of North River. However, 
this route was abandoned for one from Great Bridge to North River and Currituck Sound. 
The work on the canal was completed in 1859. The first steamship passed through the 
locks of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal on January 9, 1859. Wertenbaker, Thomas J., 
Norfolk, Historic Southern Port, p. 203. 
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vestigations that very few of our Citizens, especially those high in 
office, are minutely acquainted with these interesting premises; know- 
ing also that they are not correctly laid down in any published maps 
or charts; still more, believing that there are too many individuals (even 
in Congress) who make mock of public good where it stands in com- 
petition with their own pockets in private speculation; and aware of 
the public advantages which may be derived from my having anticipated 
those precautionary measures which appear to be overlooked in search 
of more distant & extensive concerns, I have (at the expense of near 
four thousand dollars, and at the risk of my private ruin) prepared 
myself for submitting to the President of the United [States] a detail 
ver[y] far beyond what I have judged necessary, for Legislative pur- 
poses, in procuring from the Gener[al] Assembly of this Common- 
wealth the requisite authority for operations by the Executive of the 
General government; which subject is now before the house, & voted 
reasonable on the second reading. 

The Report of the Committee, however, appears to have ommitted 
that very essential point, a latteral branch to Lynhaven, on which head 
my written communications, and printed pamphlets,!?° heretofore trans- 
mitted to the president and heads of Departments &c, will have been 
sufficiently explicit, for all ends which should be known to others than 
those admitted in Cabinet Council, and theretofore, circumstanced as 
I am, I trust Sir you will not deem it an intrusion beyond the right 
of a zealous & active Citizen, if I continue to urge such motives as 
induce me to persist i[n] enforcing the measures of safety I have so re- 
peatedly proposed. 

The entrance of the Capes of Virginia is (what the Indians emphati- 
cally term) the great Door of the Country: it is that grand & central 
Estuary through which maritime nations will always assail the capitol 
of the United States. Lynhaven Bay is the strong hold of their largest 
ships while the great navigable streams of the Chesapeake & those which 
fall into Hampton road, enable them to distribute their smaller vessels, 
offensively, through many hundred miles expanse of our Country, on 
various [pr]ojects & pretexts, all of them fraught with discordant mis- 
chief & tending to employ a ten fold force on the defensive, to run this 
Country to a ten fold expense, and to compel the marching, counter 
marching, fatigue, disgust, & dissatisfaction of our troops, without 
ever risquing [a]n action. 

Now to oppose these evils, & the ill consequences, [w]hich flow from 
them, (appart from the advantages of deriving revenue, mutual accom- 
modation, popular fraternity, common intercourse, & general Union) 


120 Tatham’s reports on inland waterways are preserved in Jefferson’s Papers, Library 
of Congress. Tatham offered to sell his entire collection of books, maps, manuscripts, and 
surveys relative to the topography and public economy of the United States, but Congress 
never appropriated the money. In his letter of February 10, 1806, in which he offered to 
sell his collection, he is said to have been the first man to define “the functions of a 
national Library of the United States.” Williams, William Tatham, Wataugan, pp. 16-17. 
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nature has furnished (her quota, at least) of a means of defence 
which she seems to have given to the United States exclusively; for but 
little of the works of art are requisite to complete a coastwise naviga- 
tion (internally) from Boston to Beaufort in North Carolina: which, 
with some little increase of proportionate expense, may be afterwards 
extended, inland & inshore, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Louisiana 
& Mexico. And, in regard to the more immediate safety of the Coast 
& interior Country, from Cape Fear to the head of the Chesapeake in- 
clusively, Nature has been so bountiful to us that about twelve to fifteen 
miles of Canal, with some trifling deepening, will enable our Gun-boat 
force to pass & re-pass unmolested, although the most powerful fleet of 
European Tyrants were at anchor in Lynhaven Bay. And, without 
lessening the views of those who wish to come in competition with the 
British navy to the power & size of our Fleets, or without deeming it 
necessary to depend entirely on Gun boats for any contemplated victory 
to be obtained in Lynhaven bay, may we not naturally promise our- 
selves an adequate return for our trouble and expence — if 1%t.— we can 
annoy them at their primary anchorage, — if - 2®”.—can retreat (even 
from disaster) to the timeous defence of Norfolk, in eighteen miles while 
they have to approach it at the distance of fifty miles — if 3dly — we can 
be in a condition to pass perhaps (at will) the strongest position they 
can occupy in the Chesapeake; thereby commanding the Flank or rear 
of all their smaller force & detachments, thus reducing our armies of 
disposable troops to a smaller number — if 4*"'¥. we can pass those troops 
without fatigue wear [and] tear, or the expensive incumberance of 
waggons, from one side to the other of this extensive continent. — if 
5thly, we can embody the maritime or military force of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, & Carolina, at a favorable rendezvous near the en- 
trance of the Chesapeake by Tellegraphic signal.—if 6.-Wwe can 
retreat from ultimate disaster at Norfolk, into the inland seas of North 
Carolina ; — and, if 7%*.- Our Gun-boats can keep two hundred miles 
of that coast clear of an Enemy by defending a few inlets where the 
deepest channel does not afford more than seven foot water? — 

Perhaps Sir, it might not be impossible (appart from commercial 
considerations, added to those [of] Revenue & Finance) to submit to 
the Executive reflexion a few farther questions heretofore printed on 
the subject of a maritime Infantry establishment, floating Batteries 
&e, brought with maritime military & political expediency; but it is 
of more instantaneous importance to the public interest and safety to 
call to the notice of administration another view of the subject pre- 
sented in the interference of certain private designs which are now on 
the topic, in competition with the major plan which I have had the 
honor to offer and forward in the Virginia Legislature; a few in- 
dividuals, Sir, have proposed to me repeatedly a plan which would 
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partially answer the Ends of Carolina intercourse; which might occa- 
sionally answer the purposes of military conveyance indeed; and (which 
if of more immediate importance to myself & those dependent on me) 
would rescue me from starving on the tedious expectations of virtuous & 
uniform perseverance. — You and I, Sir, possess an experimental knowl- 
edge of public commotions in the year 1776; and, if common under- 
standing can be supposed to gain knowledge by so long an apprentice- 
ship to art & mystery of public Economy, ought we not to appreciate the 
lessons of that period above all earthly considerations? - We know the 
unfortunate propensity of vengeneous- to be satisfied with make-shift, 
and never to render any thing perfect while such a substitute is at hand: 
I have my fears, Sir, that if so partial a facility as a substitute now 
contemplated by railroad should be completed on private funds,!?? 
that this temporary accommodation may put Government also into a 
[l]ethargy from which nothing will rouse them, till the absolute neces- 
sity of repelling our invaders will render the revival of Mr. Gallatins 
measures more expensive, & still more difficult to execute. 
I have the honor to be with high consideration 
Sir, 
Yr. obt. H st. 


From James HamItton 


North Carolina Granville Cou[nt]y 
Williamsber 16%, April 1812 
Sir 
Mr. Robert Hamilton of Petersburg wrote you Some time ago, re- 
questing the favour of you to notify the Subscribers to our obligations 
given Mr. MClure now of your neighborhood, that the same has been 
assigned to me, and that the conditions on the part of Mr. McLure have 
been complied with — He has not received an answer from you 


As there are several debts which I have assumed to pay for Mr. 
McLure out of the money arising from this obligation and the several 
persons to whom they are due to appear to be very urgent in their 
applications. You would infinitely oblige me if you will give the neces- 
sary notification so that the money may be lodged in the Bank as soon 
as possible 


121 Communication with North Carolina was exceedingly important to the development of 
Norfolk. It was the seaport for northeastern North Carolina. For instance, the Norfolk 
Argus, March 13, 1856, stated that “The Old North State has appropriated nearly as much 
works looking to Norfolk as Virginia herself, our principal trade is with her farmers, and 
a large number of our best citizens are natives of her soil. The United States ceded Alex- 
andria to Virginia, why not Virginia cede Norfolk to North Carolina?” 

The completion of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal in 1859 was the beginning of 
better communication with the Albemarle section of North Carolina. The Elizabeth City 
and Norfolk railroad was chartered in 1870, but its construction was postponed until 
January 1, 1881. This became the Norfolk and Southern, which extends to Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Wertenbaker, Norfolk, Historic Southern Port, p. 305. 
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I am truly sorry to occasion you so much trouble in this business, but 
I have no other means by which I could give the notice necessary — and 
in your letter to Mr Macon'?? you were good enough to say that you 
would take this trouble upon Yourself 

The papers have been returned to me & the difficulty I shall find in 
obtaining the money from the Banks will now be considerable, having 
very little intercourse with Richmond -I will therefore thank you to 
direct that the money may be lodged in the Bank of Richmond (or 
rather that of Petersburg if equally convenient) subject to my order 
accompanying, the paper subscribed as I shall have to send by a person 
immediately from this neighborhood to have the business negotiated 

I shall wait for a letter from you, for information where the money 
is deposited as aforesaid — with respect 

I am 
Sir 
Your obed. servt 


From NatHanret Macon 


Washington 7 Jany 1816 

Sir 

The Legislature of North Carolina? has ordered a full size statue 
of General Washington of the best marble and workmanship to be pro- 
cured and put up in the Capitol of the State. The Governor!** who 
is authorized to carry the order into execution, has requested me to 
ascertain whether one worthy the character is to represent & the state 
which erects it, can be made in the United States, and the sum that it 
will probably cost, if it cannot be got in this country; the best means 
of getting one from Italy, the time it may require and the probable 


cost there 

Relying on your known and uniform willingness to give information, 
whenever it is asked, I have ventured to trouble you on this subject, 
with which I am entirely unacquainted. It is proper that I should 
state to you, that it is my intention, to transmit the answer you may 


give to the Governor!?5 


122 Nathaniel Macon. 

123 By an act of the Assembly of December, 1815, the governor was authorized to erect 
a statue of Washington. There was no limit of cost. 

124 Governor William Miller immediately communicated with Senators James Turner and 
Nathaniel Macon relative to purchasing the statue. As a result of their investigations, 
the famous Italian sculptor, Canova, was commissioned to do the work for $10,000. It 
was unveiled December 24, 1821. Connor, R. D. W., “‘Canova’s Statue of Washington,” 
Publications of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Bulletin No. 8. 

125 Jefferson recommended that Canova carve the statue. Jefferson to Macon, January 
22, 1816. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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That the evening of your life may be as happy as the meridian has 
been useful, is the sincere prayer of 
Sir 
Your unfeigned friend 
& Hble —sev* - 


From Grorce WasHincton Jerrreys!?6 


Red House N°. C Feby 17%. 1817. 
Dear Sir). 

A Society has been established at this place for the promotion of 
Agriculture and rural affairs A Book entitled the “Arator” by Colo. 
Taylor!?7 of Caroline Va—has awakened us to a sense of the impor- 
tance of the subject and has shown us how little we know of a pursuit 
in on which not only our own individual comfort depends, but also the 
prosperity and independence of our country. A few spirited gentle- 
men in our neighborhood have organized themselves into a Society for 
the laudable purpose of awakening the attention of the people of our 
county!?8 to the important subject of husbandry, and of convincing 
them of the necessity of making some improvements therein — 

We have resolved to establish a Library to consist of Books treating 
exclusively on the subject of Agriculture & rural affairs — Will you be 
so good as to lend us your assistance in making out a catalogue of 
Books!?®—of such books as will constitute a valuable agricultural 
library not only for our own instruction and improvement, but also for 
that of our rising generation — In addressing you this letter I am aware 
of the oppressive correspondence which you have to attend to—I will 
not insist upon an answer — but should you find leisure; I can assure 
you that the Society would feel grateful and happy in receiving your 
aid & information in our laudable efforts of advancing the interest of 
agriculture —- To whom can we apply more properly than to yourself - 
who ardently wishes for the prosperity, happiness and independence of 
your country and who is qualified to give us the requested information, 
not only from an extensive knowledge of the subject, but from the prac- 
tical attention which you have given it. 

In your communication, to me, a few remarks on horizontal!3° 
ploughing would be received with much pleasure — This is a subject in 
which we are much interested as our lands are very hilly and broken - 

126 George Washington Jeffreys was secretary to the Agricultural Society of Red House. 

127 John Taylor’s “Arator” was a series of essays on agriculture, which went through at 
least six editions. 

128 Caswell County. 

129 Jefferson made an extensive list and enclosed it in his letter of March 3, 1817. 
Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

130 Jefferson carefully explained the advantages of horizontal ploughing which his son- 


in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph, had experimented with for fifteen years. Jefferson to 
Jeffreys, March 3, 1817. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Can hilly land be ploughed horizontally in such a manner as to retain 
the water and prevent it from washing the soil to the bottoms? —- We 
have understood that you have turned your attention to the practice of 
horizontal ploughing —- We should therefore be happy to avail ourselves 
of such remarks and such information as you may give us on the sub- 
ject - Such a catalogue of Books as you may set down for us we will 
endeavor to procure — 

A letter addressed to me at the post office Red House N°. C. will be 
received and duly laid before the Society — 


Yours very Respectfully 


From Grorcr WasHINGTON JEFFREYS 


ae e 
Venerable Sir). Red House N. C April 8. 1817. 


Your letter of 3™¢, ultimo.!3! with an inclosed catalogue of Books, 
together with a model of a plough!3? was duly received — Permit me in 
behalf of our agricultural Society to return you their sincere thanks and 
most grateful acknowledgement for your politeness and attention to 
them — Your letter was read to the Society and it was unanimously or- 
dered to be inscribed into the books of the society - The information 
which it contained on horizontal ploughing was entirely satisfactory - 
Some parts of the catalogue will also be useful to us—I cannot con- 
clude without tendering to you in my own individual capacity the feel- 
ing of the high respect and consideration which I entertain toward 


you - Yours sincerely 


From Grorce WasHINGTON JEFFREYS 


° th 
Dr. Sir) Red House N°, C May 11. 1817. 


Having read an account of the Tunis-Broad tail mountain sheep in the 
2 vol Memoirs Philo. Society, I was much pleased with the many good 
qualities of this breed, and am therefore induced to get into the stock 
of them— Judge Peters!*% observed page (211) that he obtained the 
original stock from Colo Pickering!** then secretary of state, to whom 
they were sent by William Ecaton Esq™, when Consul of the U. S. at 
Tunis — 

There are some broad tailed sheep in my neighborhood, which are 
called by the owner Barbary sheep —- He informed me a few days ago 

181 A draft of the letter is in Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 


132 For a diagram of Jefferson’s plough, see Randall, op. cit., I, 501. 


133 Richard Peters. 
134 Timothy Pickering was Secretary of State, 1795-1800. National Cyclopedia of American 


Biography, Index and Conspectus, p. 4. 
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that he bought them from Caroline county, or perhaps off the Rappa- 
hanoch river Virginia, and that he obtained the ram from a Mr. Battle 
living on that river— He further observed, that he was informed that 
the original stock of this breed, were imported into this country by 
you!85 — The object of this letter is to ascertain this fact - Those that 
I saw the other day, of my neighbors, appeared to coincide with the de- 
scription given of the genuine breed by Judge Peters — 

They have remarkably broad tails, flap ears, no horns and yellow and 
black spots on the wool — As I intended to obtain this breed of my neigh- 
bour, I should be gratified to know, and therefore should esteem it as 
a particular favour, if you would inform me whether you have ever 
imported any of this breed, where they originally came from, and 
whether they are the same as those sent to Colo. Pickering by William 
Ecaton Esq - 

Any observation respecting the value of this breed, the manner of 
raising or crossing them profitably & would also be thankfully re- 
ceived!86— Permit me to assure you of my highest respects and that 
I remain yours very sincerely — 

N.B. Your communication enclosing a catalogue of Books and some 
remarks on horizontal ploughing was duly received!%7 — for this polite- 
ness and goodness of yours you have not only mine, but the Societies 
warmest & most grateful acknowledgements — 


From Grorce WasHINGTON JEFFREYS 


Red House No. C Nov. 3'4, 1818. 


Dear Sir. 

Not knowing the address of Col Randolph?%® your son-in-law the 
enclosed letter is sent to your care, with the request that you will fill 
out the address and forward it to him by mail or otherwise. 

The Agricultural Society which I have formerly mentioned to you, 
continues its exertions with increased endeavours & success holding from 
them the appointment of corresponding Sec.ty the duty devolves on me 
of endeavouring to collect information by letter from the most dis- 
tinguished farmers in the different parts of the union. To Col Ran- 
dolph our views are directed, to whom we feel greatly indebted for 
having introduced amongst us (through your goodness) 139 so valuable 

135 William Jarvis, Consul at Lisbon, purchased the Merino sheep and sent this fine breed 


to Jefferson. Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, p. 804; Jefferson to Jeffreys, June 12, 1817, Jeffer- 
son Papers, Library of Congress. 

136 Jefferson replied to this and Jeffreys’ letter of May 8, 1817. Jefferson Papers, June 
12, 1817, Library of Congress. 

137 See Jefferson to Jeffreys, March 3, 1817, Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

1388 Thomas Mann Randolph. 

139 Jefferson to Jeffreys, March 3, 1817, Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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an improvement as horizontal ploughing. We are anxious to learn his 
general system of improvement, but particularly his rotation of crops 
in connection with his modes of horizontal ploughing &c. 
Accept Sir my respect & esteem 
and believe me to be very truly yours. 


From NatHanreL Macon 


Washingto 4 Jany 1819 

Sir 

I have received and read with great pleasure the proceedings and 
the report of the Commissioners of the University of Virginia:!*° 
To improve the rising generation is a duty to God, the country & our- 
selves, those who do most toward it, deserve best of the nation; What 
man or what talents now in existence, can pretend to limit the progress 
of the*-human mind: Improvements in the United States have brought 
machines to do almost every thing but speak, and surely other branches 
of useful knowledge may be carried to the same perfection 

Will you permit me, to take this opportunity to state to you, that I 
have for some time past, thought of writing to you, to ask you to in- 
form me, for I know of no one else which could, how it happens that 
all the weakness which turned the federalist out, have been & are now 
the fashion: I have not done so, because it may be, that you were over 
done with letters,'4! and did not wish to touch politics: I stop here & 
smother my inclinations, to prevent another which might be disagree- 
able 

Accept my warm thanks for your kind rememberance, and my sincere 
wishes, that the remainder of your useful life, may be as easy and pleas- 
ant to yourself, as the past has been beneficial to our Country, and be- 


lieve me to be Your friend 


From NatTHanret Macon 


Washington 28 Feby 1819 
Sir 
Doctor Hall!*? a friend of mine, one of the Representatives of North 
Carolina, brought with him to this place, a few bottles of Scuppernong 
wine, the best American, that I have tasted: I asked for two to send 
you, which he willingly gave & regretted, that application had not been 


140 Jefferson Papers, passim, Library of Congress. 

141 Jefferson replied to Macon, January 12, 1819. Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

142 Thomas H. Hall was a doctor, farmer, and politician. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives, March 4, 1817—-March 3, 1825; and March 4, 1827—March 3, 1835. 
Biographical Dictionary of American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1048. 
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sooner made, that more might have been sent. Our friend Governor 
Barbour!’ has kindly offered to contrive them to you: Accept them as 
a small mark of the great esteem entertained for you by 

Your friend 


From Natuantret Macon 


Buck Spring 20 Oct 1821 

Sir 

I did not receive your letter of the 19. ultimo. untill yesterday, it has 
no doubt been at Warrenton some time; but I live twelve mile from it 
& seldom go there 

The letter with the copy of the one enclosed,'4#* will not be seen by 
any person during my life, without your direction, though I incline to 
the opinion, that much good might be done, by a few well tried friends 
reading them; If I should live longer than you, am I to understand that 
after your death, you now have no objection to their publication then, 
this is my impression, and without being advised to the contrary, will 
be done; They will be immediately put under cover & sealed, directed 
to a friend, remain in my possession, to be delivered after my death, 
and not to be opened during your life!*5 

Will you pardon, my stating to you, that I have long thought, many 
of the letters written to you, were written by persons who either knew 
or had heard of your candor & frankness, and calculated that the answer 
might possibly be made useful to them or their friends in their private 
affairs, & often mentioned to some of our Virginia friends, that I 
wished, they would communicate the opinion to you, in the most easy 
and friendly manner; Nothing prevented my doing it, but the great 
reunion, I knew you had to being plagued with letters besides I thought 
it rather too forward to write you, about your private concerns, and 
it seemed not unlike, the frog trying to equal the ox 

No one thinks higher, of the two books written by Col Taylor!4® 
than I do, I however almost fear, it is too late for them to do the gen- 
eral majority of the people any good; too many persons have lived so 
long & so well on the public debt & Bank stock & by bank & other 
swindling, that it will be almost impossible for the honesty & the in- 


143 James Barbour was governor of Virginia, 1812-1814; member of United States Senate, 
Jan. 2, 1815-Mar. 7, 1825, when he resigned to become Secretary of War. Biographical Dic- 
tionary of American Congress, p. 112. 

144 Perhaps Macon was referring to Jefferson's letter of August 19, 1821. Jefferson 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

145 When Jefferson replied to this letter, November 20 and 23, 1821, he consented for a 
few of Macon’s friends to see the reply if Macon thought advisable. However, Jefferson 
questioned the expediency of making his letters public. 

146 Evidently Macon was referring to the two bocks of John Taylor, Constitution Con- 
strued and the Constitution Vindicated (1820); and An Inquiry Into the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of the United States (1814). 
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dustry of the nation to get clear of them; the news papers are generally 
on the paper & idle side, and they are generally as much depreciated as 
the bank bills?47 

I mentioned to you in a letter some years past, that the principles 
which turned the federalist out of power,14®% were not fashionable at 
Washington, nor is there much probability of their being shortly; for 
two years past, the U-S, have borrowed money in time of peace, to 
keep their vessels cruising on every sea, & to pay an army; but G- 
Britain does the same; and if we continue to follow her example, debt, 
taxes, & grinding the poor are certain consequences 

After it was known, that President Madison, one of our best & most 
worthy men would sign the act, to establish the present bank of the 
U. 8; all who were tired of the principles, which put them into power; 
immediately laid them aside, and went farther into constructive and 
implied powers!*® than had been done at any time before; new converts 
always go beyond those; who held the opinion before them; believe me 
I have not mentioned Mr. Madison, with an intent to injure him; and 
if I was desirous to do so, I could not caleulate to succeed with you, no 
man respects him more than I do; but the errors of a great & good 
man often do much mischief 

I am almost ashamed of the length of this letter, & yet it requires 
some exertion to stop, whenever one of the few, who maintain the old 
& safe principles, writes to me; I fear that I am apt to make the answer 
too long & perhaps tedious; that the evening of your life may be as 
happy as the morning has been useful to your country is the sincere 
wish of your friend 


From Natuantret Macon 


Washington 2 Feby 1822 
Sir 
Your letter of the 23. of last November was received soon after my 
arrival at this place. The answer has been delayed, and under the belief, 
that the meeting of Congress, would add greatly to the number of your 
correspondents, & that it would be more acceptable, to wait till you had 


got clear of them 
The plan of the federal court, seems to be to keep pace with Con- 
gress,'5° The decisions do not go beyond, the system of internal im- 


147 Macon opposed the rechartering of the Second Bank of the United States in 1811 and 
1816. 

148 See Macon to Jefferson, January 4, 1819. 

149 Perhaps Macon was referring to the Bonus bill, for he was opposed to internal im- 
provements. 

150 The Supreme Court decision in the Dartmouth College case, McCullock vs. Maryland, 
and Cohen vs. Virginia came in the sphere of loose construction of the Constitution. Nat- 
pons od the particularist school interpreted the decisions of the court to be dangerous pre- 

nts, 
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provements, which has often been before the national Legislature & re- 
ceived the sanction of both branches; As Congress attempt to get power 
by stretching the constitution to fit its views, it is to be expected, if 
other departments do not check the attempt, that each of them, will use 
the same means to obtain power, & then destroy any check, that was 
intended by the division of power into three distinct & seperate bodies; 
the Legislative, Executive, & Judicial; The great principle of the 
American government is election for short periods; yet in most of them, 
it has been departed from in the Judiciary; this is attempting to mix 
principles, which cannot be united, that is to make men by the tenure 
of office, independent & upright, who are not so from nature or prin- 
ciple: the tenure of good behavior is a violation of the elective principle, 
it remains to be determined whether government inviting two opposite 
principles will go on smoothly; Again in many of them, a check intend- 
ed by having two branches in the legislature, generally elected by the 
same electors, some requiring one qualification & some another for 
the elector, but not one of them, seem to me, to have followed the law 
of nature, in the requsites for the elector or elected, in some advances 
have been made toward it; That two branches are necessary in the 
legislature is not doubted, & that they ought to be elected for short 
periods, and that the executive, would not be elected for a longer period 
than the legislature, & that Judges, ought not to hold their office during 
good behavior, but for a fixed time; but with great deference to the 
opinions of others; a plan will be stated, which has not that I know 
off been tried, it is this, Let the most numerous branch of the legislature 
be elected by all free whites of the age of 21. years, except paupers, 
lunatics, & those who have committed crime, & every elector be elgible, 
let the other branch be elected by the same sort of people above a given 
age; every elector as in the other case to be eligible, The age for this 
branch ought not to be less than 30 years, perhaps forty would be better; 
The right to vote for both branches would depend on age & moral 
character; The object to let every man have a part in government, & 
one branch at.an age beyond youthful heat; Pardon my troubling you, 
with my crude thoughts on this great subject, it is more pleasing to 
communicate them, than the doings of others, which have not been 
approved, I fear we are approaching the state, the Israelites were in a 
few years after the death of Joshua 

This letter is much longer than I expected when I begun, yet was I to 
follow my feelings, it would be longer; I know you do not wish to 
increase the number of your correspondents, & I would be the last man 
in the world to give you trouble, but while I live, I shall remain 


Your friend 
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From Danret Drew!5! 


Newbern N © August 18. 1823 

Right Honourable Sir 

Inclosed you will find an introductory letter from Mr Mathew 
Carey of Philadelphia In this place I am surrounded with Secrecy & 
meandation & repeated attempts of Jeopardy & taking away my life 
without any cause or investigation of them is one. They must admit 
me to be a Joseph without permitting me to witness happiness & 
though recently born they are endeavoruing to cut me off in the bud. 
I beg you will interfere & investigate the business— consult Mr Gas- 
ton!52 President of the Academy'®% on the subject. I have business 
of the greatest importance to communicate to you. I beg you will 
write to me as soon as possible. 

I remain respectfully yours. 


From Natuanret Macon 


Washington 21 May 1824 

Sir 

The acts for the bank of the United States,154 the Tariff!55 and 
internal improvements,'5® seems to have put an end to legislating on 
the old republican principles, & to prove, that under any party name, 
unconstitutional measures may be adopted, names may please, but with- 
out the principles, which ought to attach to them they are useless or 
worse; the acts above mentioned & such as may be expected to follow 
tend I fear, to make Congress rather bargainers & traders than sound 
& fair legislators; to look forward, cannot be pleasing, specially to 
those who have been opposers to constructive & implied powers in the 
federal government; Bank notes if they deserve that name, have intro- 
duced a system of speculation swindling, which has no doubt, had some 
effect in leading measures, not formerly considered to be within the 


151 Daniel Drew was the classical teacher of the New Bern Academy in 1823. Jefferson 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

152 Will Gaston was a member of the board of trustees of New Bern Academy in 1821 
when Rev. Jonathan Otis Freeman tendered his resignation as principal of the institutfon. 
Perhaps Drew is referring to Judge William Gaston. Coon, C. L., North Carolina Schools 
and Academies, pp. 492-493. 

158 For a curriculum of New Bern Academy in 1823, see Coon, op. cit., pp. 52-69. 

154 Macon consistently opposed the establishment of a national bank on the basis of lack of 
constitutional authority to establish such an institution. Wilson, “The Congressional Career 
of Nathaniel Macon,” James Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 2, p. 25. 

155In Macon’s address before the Senate on May 4, 1824, he declared himself to be a 
- ge of industry, but not at the expense of agriculture. Annals of Congress, 18th Ses- 
sion, p. 689. 

156 Macon opposed appropriations for internal improvements because the Constitution did 
not give Congress the authority to build roads and improve harbors at the expense of the 
Federal government. He used the same argument in 1824 as he did in 1817. Battle, Kemp 
P., “Letters of Nathaniel Macon,” James Sprunt Historical Monographs, No. 2, p. 39. 
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power of the government, by the party'5? now supposed by many 
people to be in authority 
I have written this much, because I could not consent to enquire after 
your health, without a few words on our affairs; that your days may be 
many & happy is the most sincere & constant wish of 
Sir - 
Yr. friend & obt sevt 


From NatTHanrEt Macon 


Washington 14 Jany 1826 

Sir 

Permit me to introduce to your acquaintance & attention, my much 
esteemed friend and relation Judge Henry Seawell'5® of Raleigh, 
who will hand you this, he is a worthy man of the old republican 
school in politics, & will I am sure receive your kind civilities, which 
will add another to the many obligations already conferred: He will 
take a son with him, who he is anxious to place in the Virginia Uni- 
versity, & I am desirous, that the son, should be made acquainted with 
you, for whom I have long entertained the highest esteem & the most 
profound respect: If it should so happen that the Judge, should not 
visit Charlottesville, this will be delivered to you by his son William, 
when he shall apply for admission into the University. He is a gradu- 
ate of our University!5® 

Accept the assurance of the continued good will & esteem 


of your friend 


From NatHanreL Macon 


Washington 11 Feby 1826 
Sir 
A gentleman of North Carolina is now engaged, in writing its his- 
tory,1®° he is very desirous to obtain information about its first set- 
tlement, & affairs, until the revolution: It has occured to me that it 
was possible, that you could furnish much information, which no other 


157 Macon adhered to the original principle of the Republican or Jefferson party—strict 
construction of the Constitution. 

158 Henry Seawell was a member of the Assembly of North Carolina from Wake County 
for several years. He was appointed by President Monroe as one of the commissioners of 
the United States under the treaty of Ghent with Great Britain to make a settlement for 
the slaves taken during the War of 1812. In 1832 he was elected by the Assembly of 
North Carolina as a judge of the Superior Court for the third time, and held this position 
until his death, October 11, 1835. National Cyclopedia of American Biography, VII, 296. 

159 William Seawell graduated from the University of North Carolina in the class of 
1825. Grant, D. L., Alumni History of the University of North Carolina, pp. 552. 

160 Perhaps Macon referred to Francois Xavier Martin, who was living in Louisiana and 
engaged in writing the history of North Carolina which he published in 1829. 
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person now living could, under this belief, I take the liberty, to request 
you to favor me with such as you think proper, for his use; I beg leave 
to inform you, that I would not thus trouble you, did I believe, it could 
be got from any other person!®! 
I am with great truth 
Your friend & Hble Sevt - 


161 Jefferson wrote Macon, February 24, 1826, that he never knew North Carolina history, 
and was too old a man to be called upon for the work. Jefferson Papers, Library of 


Congress. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


R. E. Lee: A Brocrapuy. By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Vols. III, IV, pp. xi, 559, and vii, 594. 
$7.50.) 


“It is a terrible loss,” Lee wrote in the first shock of Jackson’s 
death. The significance of this “loss” was brought home to Lee 
in the months that soon followed. The tide of the Confederacy 
advanced to its high-water mark on that summer day in July in 
the wheat fields of Gettysburg; from thence it receded slowly but 
surely to that little porch at Appomattox from which Lee rode 
away into history, “his marching over; his battles done.” 

In the volumes under consideration Dr. Freeman carries his 
story forward from the cabin in the forest at Guiney’s Station, 
through the two years of warfare that followed and on to the 
end in the house in Lexington to which the great soldier had re- 
tired to take up life anew and to help reconstruct not only his 
section, but the nation. In this period are comprised the Gettys- 
burg campaign and its aftermath. “While the bones of the dead 
bleached on Cemetery Ridge, slow starvation crept along the 
coast and into the Southland.” At 9 o’clock on the morning of 
May 4, 1864, the final campaign began and was only terminated 
a year later at Appomattox. In this interval Lee crowned his 
reputation as a strategist and a tactician with a performance 
that has not since been equaled. 

The blame for Gettysburg is apportioned among Lee’s sub- 
ordinates, with Longstreet and Ewell the most conspicuous, but 
not the only ones at fault. Jackson’s death and the necessary re- 
organization of the army created conditions which contained 
the seeds of disaster, if put to the test too soon. The necessities 
of the Confederacy compelled Lee to use his newly formed 
weapon before it could be tempered properly. “A. P. Hill’s in- 
experience as a corps commander, Ewell’s indecision in the face 
of discretionary orders, and Longstreet’s slowness from what- 
ever cause combined to create conditions which it was impos- 
sible to overcome.” In answer to the charge “that Lee’s forbear- 
ance in dealing with Longstreet showed him too much a gentle- 
man to be a commander of the first rank,” Dr. Freeman re- 
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marks: “It would be well for these critics to remember that the 
qualities of a gentleman, displayed to those in the ranks, con- 
tributed to far more victories than Longstreet ever cost Lee.” 
It was during the campaign from the Wilderness to the James 
and afterwards that Lee’s genius reached its full fruition. The 
conflict between the states introduced war to the mechanical 
age. Strategically the railroad was dominant; tactically fire 
power first definitely shifted the balance of advantage from the 
offense to the defense. The use of field works was first employed 
by Lee at Fredericksburg and at Mine Run. As the strength of 
his army steadily declined and he was forced more and more 
to the defensive, Lee’s use of field fortifications became routine. 
Combined with more effective fire power, Lee thus added con- 
siderably to his defensive strength. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that this combination prolonged the war for at least six 
months. Lee was enabled “successfully to resist a superior 
force with a steadily diminishing army.” Gradually “the South 
came to fix its faith on the Army of Northern Virginia and on 
its commander. Elsewhere there was bickering and division; in 


Virginia there was harmony and united resistance. . . . Morale 
behind the line, not less than on the front of action, was sustained 
by Lee.” 


Dr. Freeman writes that the five qualities which give eminence 
to Lee’s strategy are “his interpretation of military intelligence, 
his wise devotion to the offensive, his careful choice of position, 
the exactness of his logistics, and his well-considered daring. 
Midway between strategy and tactics stood four other qualities 
of generalship that no student of war can disdain. The first was 
his sharpened sense of the power of resistance and of attack of a 
given body of men; the second was his ability to effect adequate 
concentration at the point of attack, even when his force was 
inferior; the third was his careful choice of commanders and of 
troops for specific duties; the fourth was his employment of 
field fortification.” This paragraph constitutes an excellent 
summary of Lee the soldier. “The army seeing him in battle, 
put his ability first. The civilian population, observing him from 
afar, rated his character even above his ability. . . . The foun- 
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dation stone of his military career was intellect of a very high 
order with a developed aptitude for war.” 


Dr. Freeman’s “Lee” is a study in character as the product of 
a social system. He was peculiarly of his time and generation, 
the perfect flower of a unique civilization. “He accepted fame 
without vanity and defeat without repining.” More than any- 
one else Lee “completely embodies the glamour, the genius, and 
the graces with which the South has idealized a hideous war. 
His passing set a period to the bloodiest chapter in the history of 
his country.” As has been recently written: “Lee was the 
greatest romantic the world has ever seen, the perfect exemplar, 
the only man who ever did succeed in living his whole life accord- 
ing to the romantic ideal. . . . He deliberately put aside all his 
personal ambitions, the certainty of power, wealth, and praise, to 
follow the course his sense of honor dictated, accepting defeat, 
heartbreak, and what was worse to him, suspicion of his motives 
and acts. . . . He didn’t have the easy choice of dying for his 
romantic ideals. He had to go on living . . . he had to ask for 
grace and pardon. . .. Romance is so much more real than 
realism, that it performs the impossible.” Lee, having every- 
thing, yet sacrificed all save life. 


In the last analysis, however, Lee failed as a leader of a 
Lost Cause because of the very qualities that made him a great 
man as well as a great soldier. “His consideration for others, 
the virtue of the gentleman, had been his vice as a soldier.” 
Against “bewildering odds,” Lee and his men fought bravely to 
avoid “the slow partition of the seceded states.” Some critics 
contend that had he had more iron in his make-up and manner, 
the South’s independence might have been achieved. This view 
overlooks the fact that the possession of such attributes would 
have been at the expense of others that make the Lee we know. 


In these two concluding volumes of this monumental biog- 
raphy, Dr. Freeman completes his portrait of the great Ameri- 
can soldier and gentleman who lost the long-drawn-out fight, yet 
kept his own soul—his ideals and all they symbolized—unsullied 
by hatred, greed, or bitterness. As Lee rode away from Appo- 
mattox he put the past behind him, turning to face the problems 
of reconstruction that he saw rising to plague his people and 
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the nation. As with his comrades-in-arms, he must begin life 
anew, under greatly changed circumstances and conditions. The 
cause for which he had fought was lost, his home was gone. Be- 
cause of his prominence and fame, his every act and word were 
both guide and inspiration to the people for whom he had given 
the best that was in him. His responsibility in peace was great 
as it had been in war. With courage he faced the future. Duty, 
in its broadest sense, was his only guide—duty to his people, 
to his family and friends, and to himself. How well he succeeded 
in following the course he had deliberately chosen is history. 
Lee is not to be put down as a rebel, but rather as one of the 
forces which have helped to weld the modern United States. And 
so as we close this superb record of one man’s life we can un- 
derstand that “There is no mystery in the coffin there in front 


of the windows that look to the sunrise.” 
THOMAS ROBSON HAY. 


Great NEcK, N. Y. 





TRADE AND TRAVEL AROUND THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS BeErForRE 1860. By 
Randle Bond Truett. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 192. $2.50.) 


This slender little volume is an interesting contribution to the 
literature of Southern history. The author, following the Tur- 
ner school of historians, makes a study of Indian trails, trading 
paths, the development of roads, mail service, inns and taverns, 
and the tide of western migration as it swung around the south- 
ern terminus of the Appalachian Mountains into the gulf coast 
region. He limits his study to the four states of Georgia (to 
which he devotes chief attention), Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. To this region he applies the term “the Old South- 
west.” This terminology is confusing, since “the Old South- 
west” is more generally applied to the territory south of the 
Ohio, or the Kentucky-Tennessee region. “Gulf Coast” would 
have been more appropriate for the region here considered. The 
author intentionally ends his study at 1830, since that date, with 
the coming of the railroad, marks a new era in travel and trans- 


portation. 
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Doctor Truett has compiled some very interesting descriptions 
of the early roads, vehicles, methods and incidents of travel, the 
postal service, inns and taverns, and ways of living; but he does 
not take full advantage of his opportunity. He fails to present a 
general picture of the sweep of population into the gulf coast or 
to depict the development of the region as a whole. The theme 
of the book itself is not clearly developed, the time element is 
often ignored, and the author’s conclusions are at times at vari- 
ance with the evidence he presents. Although he closes his 
study with 1830, he describes inns and taverns, built in 1836, as 
they were in 1845, and roads as they were in 1844. In the chap- 
ter on “The Traveler on the Road” Doctor Truett follows one 
traveler after another and seems to accept their views and de- 
scriptions as accurate, however divergent they may be. Con- 
sequently, unity is lacking as well as a general picture of the 
life of the travelers. Throughout the book long quotations are 
given which should have been omitted or else put in footnotes; 
and the facts are set down in an illogical and ill-digested man- 
ner, leaving the impression that the author failed to grasp their 
meaning. 

Some of the author’s judgments and conclusions are open to 
question. For instance, the picture he paints of Spanish occu- 
pation and of the dealings of the Spaniards with the Indians is 
wholly black. That the Spaniards mistreated the Indians is not 
denied, but that Indian hostility toward the white men resulted 
solely from Spanish aggressions is at least questionable. The 
statement that the Creek Indians occupied the “greater portion” 
of Georgia, followed by the explanation that they resided on the 
Chattahoochee and Flint rivers, is not clear. If the Indians re- 
sided only on these rivers they most assuredly did not occupy the 
“greater portion” of the State. Again the author fails to make 
himself clear when writing of the geography of the region. One 
reared in and familiar with the terrain of Georgia can with great 
difficulty follow the author in his peregrinations over the State. 

Some minor errors have crept into the book. The Swedish 
traveler, referred to, was Peter Kalm, not Kolm; the term 
“skow” should be “scow”; and the appendix, pp. 139-141, is 
meaningless unless some unit of value or measurement is given 
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for the exports from the region. The author carelessly falls 
into inconsistencies in capitalization, as for instance de Soto and 
De Soto (pp. 11, 14), rivers and Rivers (pp. 7, 16), and Na- 
tions and nations (pp. 7, 20). Judge George Walton’s charge 
to the Georgia grand jury is quoted twice (pp. 49, 79). The 
details of road surveyors’ work (pp. 43-46) and the tables of 
latitude and longitude (pp. 57-59) detract from the reader’s in- 
terest and should have been relegated to the appendix. While 
the bibliography is lengthy and valuable, one notes the absence 
of a valuable primary source for road building, namely, state 
laws. Worthwhile travel accounts such as G. W. Featherston- 
hough, A Canoe Voyage Up the Minnay-Sotor, and Charles Lan- 
man, Letters from the Allegheny Mountains, are also missing. 
While the author failed to seize the opportunity to write a 
systematic and general treatise on the subject suggested in the 
title of his book, he has marked out the trail for further study 
and given us a valuable and interesting work on the development 
of the gulf coast region. The list of inns and taverns is the most 
complete one yet compiled for the region and the study of the 
national postal service and post road through Georgia to New 


Orleans is thorough and complete. 
FLETCHER M. GREEN. 
Emory UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA. 





EVOLUTION oF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774- 
1789. By Jennings B. Sanders. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 213. $2.00.) 


In view of the keen present-day interest in our Federal Con- 
stitution and the ways in which it limits New Deal legislation, 
studies of the political ideas and experiences of the founders of 
our government are of more than passing interest. Nowhere 
are these ideas and experiences better revealed than in the 
sources of information relating to the Continental Congress. For 
this reason, Professor Sanders’s work is most pertinent. The 
divergent political views of the Revolutionary period concern- 
ing the form of government best suited to this country are im- 
pressively, if subtly, revealed. 
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Between 1774 and 1781 the Continental Congress undertook 
to perform all executive as well as legislative functions. Com- 
mittees, composed of members, were set up to supervise such 
matters as war administration, naval affairs, foreign relations, 
financial problems, and commercial activities. These committees 
were given very little actual power, since they had to report to 
and get authority from the whole Congress in matters even of a 
most trivial nature. This situation was due to a strong fear on 
the part of a majority of the Congress, controlled, it seems, by 
the Adams-Lee faction, that the delegation of any real authority 
to the executive committees would lead to loss of power by a “Re- 
publican” government and the erection of a monarchical form 
of government. 

The committees thus established by the Congress were hope- 
lessly inefficient. Their membership was constantly changing, 
with the result that continuity of work and of policy was not 
adequately maintained. Moreover, since no individual was vested 
with authority, responsibility for shortcomings was difficult to 
fix. Committeemen justly complained of their inability to serve 
on the committees and to attend, at the same time, to their 
duties in the Congress. There were constant delays in getting 
the Congress to settle important as well as unimportant matters 
presented by the committees. 

As a result of the acknowledged failure of this system of exec- 
utive management, boards were established, composed partly of 
members of the Congress and partly of non-members. These 
boards continued to have many of the faults of the old com- 
mittees, and, like them, were usually dominated in each instance 
by some one individual who was able and willing to give his time 
and efforts to the duties assigned. Thus “gradually but surely,” 
says Professor Sanders, “the forces of ‘Executivism’ gained con- 
trol, and during the year 1780-1781 they succeeded in establish- 
ing departments under single heads.” 

The creation of these new departmental heads, however, did 
not completely silence opposition to such a system of govern- 
ment. The “Republicans” maintained that the departments were 
dominated by French influence and that France, aided by the 
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now powerful Morris faction in the Congress, would eventually 
succeed in establishing a monarchy or oligarchy in this country. 

Due in large measure to the statesmanship of the men con- 
trolling the newly created executive departments, the system 
demonstrated its superiority over the old committee system and 
established itself as a permanent and essential feature of the 
United States government. Generals Benjamin Lincoln and 
Henry Knox wisely supervised the Department of War, Robert 
R. Livingston and John Jay the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
and Robert Morris the all-important Treasury. Two of these 
persons, Jay and Knox, continued to head departments under 
the new constitutional government set up in 1789. Professor 
Sanders concludes, therefore, that the framers of the new gov- 
ernment “based their considerations of an executive in consider- 
able part upon the experiences of the Continental Congress with 
respect to that branch of government.” 

Altogether, the author has done a fine piece of scholarly re- 
search and has given us the results in clearly written and well 
organized form. Into the fabric of his story he has nicely woven 
many quotations from his oft-cited sources. The material is pre- 
sented in analytical rather than interpretative fashion, thus in 
most instances leaving the reader free to form his own conclu- 
sions. 

In this little volume, notably free from typographical errors, 
the University of North Carolina Press his given us a superbly 
made and beautifully printed book—something all too rare to- 


day. F. W. CLONTs. 


WAKE Forest COLLece. 
































HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to the secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated 
will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by fill- 
ing gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may 
be secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission at the regular price of $2 per volume, or 50 cents 
per number. 


Colonel Fred. A. Olds died on July 2. There is no definite in- 
formation about his birthplace, but he was probably born in 
1859. As a young man he came to Raleigh, where he engaged 
in newspaper work. At different times he was connected with 
The Raleigh News, The News and Observer, and the Raleigh 
Times. In 1887 he established in the old Agricultural Building 
the North Carolina Hall of History. From 1914 until a few 
months before his death he was in the employ of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, in which organization he served as 
Collector for the Hall of History. He had made himself widely 
known and loved, especially by the school children, whom he de- 
lighted to guide about the capital city. The great majority of 
the relics in the Hall of History today, as well as a considerable 
portion of the manuscripts in the Historical Commission’s 
archives, were brought in by him. Due to bad health and ad- 
vanced age, he had been retired in the summer of 1934. 


Mr. Joseph Carlyle Sitterson, collector for the Hall of History 
since October, 1934, has resigned and is now instructor and grad- 
uate student in the department of history of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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Miss Mattie Erma Edwards of Hookerton, N. C., has been 
appointed collector for the Hall of History. A graduate of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Miss Ed- 
wards has pursued graduate studies at Radcliffe and at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. From the latter institution she holds 
the degree of Master of Arts. 


Professor R. H. Shryock of Duke University has been granted 
leave of absence for 1935-36 to be fellowship secretary to the 
Social Science Research Council. In his place Professor W. H. 
Callecott of the University of South Carolina will serve as visit- 
ing professor of history. 


Dr. Joseph J. Mathews, A.B., A.M., Duke; Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed instructor in history at 
Duke for 1935-36. 


Doctors John T. Lanning and Alan K. Manchester of the Duke 
history department have been promoted from the rank of in- 
structor to that of assistant professor. 


New members of the State College history department are 
David A. Lockmiller, Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 1935; 
and L. Walter Seegers, who has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and who for the past year has been 
teaching at Wagner College, on Long Island. 


Professor L. C. MacKinney of the University of North Caro- 
lina taught in the second session of the summer school of the 
University of Virginia. During the coming winter and spring 
quarters he will be on Kenan leave, and will engage in research 
in medizval medical manuscripts in various European centres. 
He and Professor W. E. Caldwell are the authors of Ancient and 
Medizval History, a college text which will be published during 
the coming year. 


Professor M. B. Garrett of the University of North Carolina 
is the author of a volume, The Estates General of 1789: Prob- 
lems of Composition and Organization, to be published during 
the coming year by the Committee on the Carnegie Revolving 
Fund of the American Historical Association. 
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Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina is the 
author of an article, “Medical Writers of Thirteenth Century 
England,” Annals of Medizxval History, July, 1935. 


Doctors J. C. Russell, Cecil Johnson, and C. H. Pegg of the 
University of North Carolina have been promoted from the rank 
of instructor to that of assistant professor. They are now in- 
structing in the general freshman social science course, which 
has replaced the old modern European history course. Pro- 
fessor C. P. Spruill, of the economics department, is chairman 
of the committee, and Dr. Pegg is the executive secretary. 


Howard K. Beale, Ph.D. of Harvard University, author of 
The Critical Year and other historical works, visiting associate 
professor at the University of Chicago in 1934, and for the past 
year a student of the life of Theodore Roosevelt, is this year 
visiting professor of American history in the University of 
North Carolina. He is giving courses in the Civil War, Recon- 
struction, and the recent history of the United States. 


Dr. H. T. Lefler has resigned as head of the history depart- 
ment of State College, and is now professor of American history 
in the University of North Carolina. Most of his courses are 
in the colonial period. 


Mr. Robert D. Meade, formerly an instructor at Chapel Hill 
and visiting professor at the University of Virginia, has re- 
turned to the University of North Carolina as instructor in the 
freshman social science course. Messrs. J. C. Sitterson and 
D. M. Lacy are part-time instructors in the same course. 


The Southern Writers’ Conference, under the auspices of the 
Extension Division of the University of North Carolina, was 
held at Blue Ridge, N. C., August 5-17. Among those present 
were Professor Phillips Russell, the director; Judge Robert W. 
Winston; and Dr. C. C. Crittenden. 


Carried on with the aid of federal funds, the restoration of 
Fort Raleigh, on Roanoke Island, is progressing. The stockade 
around the area, the chapel, and other buildings have been com- 
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pleted, while still others are in the process of construction. 
Since the removal in July of the last toll on any of the bridges 
leading to the island, the number of visitors to the fort has in- 
creased enormously. There was held on August 18 a celebration 
of the 348th anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare. 


In August appeared A Southern View of the Invasion of the 
Southern States and the War of 1861-65, by Captain S. A. Ashe. 
(Pp. 1-75. Privately printed.) From the author (whose ad- 
dress is Raleigh, N. C.) paper-bound copies may be had for $1.25 
each, and cloth-bound copies for $1.75 each. 


Significant articles relating to North Carolina history in recent 
publications are: William H. Gehrke, “The Ante-Bellum Agri- 
culture of the Germans in North Carolina,” Agricultural His- 
tory, July; Justin Williams, “English Mercantilism and Caro- 
lina Naval Stores, 1705-1776,” The Journal of Southern His- 
tory, May, 1935; H. M. Douty, “Early Labor Organization in 
North Carolina, 1880-1900,” South Atlantic Quarterly, July, 
1935; D. J. Whitener, “The Temperance Movement in North 
Carolina,” ibid.; Philip Auchampaugh, “A Forgotten Journey 
of an Antebellum President: The Trip and Addresses of James 
Buchanan Delivered During His Journey to the Commencement 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1859,” 
Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July, 


1935. 


The following articles by Dr. Archibald Henderson have 
appeared on the dates listed in the Sunday editions of The News 
and Observer and other North Carolina newspapers. ‘“States- 
man without Biographer” (Matthew Locke), May 26; ‘“Wash- 
ington, Lucky in War, Unlucky in Real Estate,” June 2; “Hen- 
derson Throws New Light on Exploits of the ‘Black Boys,’ ”’ June 
9; “William Hooper,” June 16; “Willie Jones,” June 23; “Hen- 
derson Sides with Carolina Myth of John Paul Jones,” June 30; 
“New Evidence of John Paul Jones and His Carolina Connec- 
tions,” July 7; “Tell Long History of Lake Drummond Canal,” 
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July 14; “Joseph Hewes, Signer,” July 21; “Gave John Paul 
Jones Big Chance to Stage Comeback,” July 28; “Adams and 
Jefferson Slandered Hewes,” August 11. 


The August number of the Southern Magazine is the North 
Carolina number. Compiled by Mrs. John H. Anderson, former 
Historian General of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
it contains articles on various phases of the State’s history. 
Among the articles is one by Dr. A. R. Newsome on racial 
elements in the population of North Carolina. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission include: 17 Transylvania 
County registration books; the Raleigh Banking and Trust 
Company Papers: 111 manuscript letters, deeds, plats, maps, 
and specifications, presented by Mr. Lawrence E. Blanchard of 
Raleigh; registration books of the City of Raleigh, 1921-1933: 
69 volumes; the Thad P. Hall Collection, 1856-1900: 21 account 
books, presented by Mrs. B. W. Bray, of Coinjock, N. C.; the 
Badgett Papers, 1772-1889: 402 letters, receipts, accounts, and 
miscellaneous papers, presented by Mrs. Van Daniel, Route 1, 
Ruffin, N. C.; the J. P. Clark Papers, 1859-1862: 19 letters, 
presented by J. P. Clark, Pantego, N. C.; and the Mrs. L. E. 
Lansdell Papers: 69 letters and a receipt book, 1850-1877. 
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Commencement of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
in 1859,” article mentioned, 392. 

A Frenchman in Virginia, being the 
Memoirs of a Huguenot Refugee in 
1686, cited, 322n. 

A History of the Labor Movement in 
California, received, 211. 

Alcock, Arval L., elected publicity 
director, 289. 

Alexander, Chas., mentioned, 167. 

Alexander, Nathaniel, letter from, 
357; sketch of, 357n. 

Alliance Convention, held, 82. 

Alumni History of the University of 
North Carolina, cited, 279n. 

Amatis, Nicholas, brought to Georgia, 
128. 

“A Merchant-Planter of the Old 
South,” article mentioned, 210. 

American Historical Association, 
holds meeting, 207. 


American History and Its Geographic 
Conditions, cited, 298n. 

“American Indian Contributions to 
Civilization,” article mentioned, 
77. 

American Philosophical 
mentioned, 274. 
American Political 

cited, 104n. 

An Alabama Student and Other Bio- 
graphical Essays, cited, 353n. 

Anburey, Thomas, his idea of “Tuck- 
ahoe,” 331. 

Ancient and Medieval History, to be 
published, 390. 

Andrews, A. B., president of associa- 
tion, 75. 


Society, 


Theories, work 


Anderson, Mrs. John H., awarded 
parchment of distinction, 209; 
compiles magazine, 393; delivers 


address, 75; elected vice president, 
206. 

Anderson, 
76. 

A New England Boyhood, cited, 342n. 

An Inquiry into the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of the 
United States, cited 375n. 

An Overlooked Personality in South- 
ern Life, article by Hunter Dickin- 
son Farish, 341-353. 


Mary F., writes article, 


Anti-Jeffersonianism in the Ante- 
Bellum South, article by W. G. 
Bean, 103-124. 

Archeological Society of North 
Carolina, holds meeting, 72, 290. 

Arends, Johann Gottfried, Manu- 


script Journal, cited, 2n. 

Arnett, Alexander Mathews, reviews 
North Carolina History: Told by 
Contemporaries, 284. 

Arrington, Katherine P., delivers ad- 
dress, 207; elected president, 207. 

“Art and the University,” talk made, 
207. 

“Art in the Schools and Summer 
Teachers Colleges in North Caro- 
lina,” report made, 207. 

Ashe, John, home of, 335. 

Ashe, Samuel, home of, 335; 
from, 169. 

Ashe, S. A., publishes volume, 392; 
work cited, 302n, 354n; writes ar- 
ticle, 210. 

Askew, W. C., appointment of, 295. 


letter 
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A Southern View of the Invasion of 
the Southern States and the War 
of 1861-65, published, 392. 

Atkins, J. W., presents material, 77. 

A Tour in the United States of Amer- 
ica, cited, 1n. 

Attmore, William, 
homes, 334. 

Auchampaugh, Philip, writes article, 
392. 

Aycock, Charles B., 
cratic party, 94. 

Ayers, Hal W., controls group, 92. 


writes about 


heads Demo- 


B 
Bache, Richard, supports Calhoun, 
37. 
Backman, John, condemns attach- 


ment of ancestors to foreign lan- 
guage, 13. 

Bacon, Francis, quoted, 125. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, his home, 321. 

Baldwin, Joseph, practices law, 341. 

Baldwin, Joseph Glover, work cited, 
345n. 

Barbour, James, mentioned, 375n. 

Barnes, Gilbert Hobbs, book received, 
211; The Antislavery Impulse, 
1830-1844, reviewed, 62. 

Barnhardt, George, speaks German 
to family, 18. 

Barnwell, John, mentioned, 215. 

Barnwell, R. W., appointment of, 295. 

Barringer, Victor, quoted, 18. 

Bassett, J. S., work cited, 30n. 

Beale, Howard K., visiting profes- 
sor, 391. 

Bean, J. E., elected vice president, 
289. 

Bean, W. G., article AntiJeffer- 
sonianism in the Ante Bellum 
South, 103-134. 

Beard, John Lewis, mentioned, 4. 

Beard, Marcus, does commendable 


work, 13. 

Beard, William, does commendable 
work, 13. 

Beasley, Elizabeth, describes her 


losses in the Rebellion, 324. 
Beck, W. F., appointment of, 295. 
“Benjamin Franklin and the Peace 
Treaty of 1783,” article mentioned, 
76. 
Bernard, John, visits Virginia, 330. 
Bernard, Mrs. W. S., death of, 295; 
elected president, 73. 
Bernheim, G. D., work cited, 5n. 
Bertie County, Negro magistrates in, 
90. 
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Bettersworth, J. K., 
295. 

Beverly, Robert, has necessaries in 
home, 326. 

Bingham, Robert, mentioned, 235; 
provides teaching, 239. 

Bingham, W. J., teacher, 235. 

Binkley, William C., member of edi- 
torial board, 208. 

Binns, John, supports Crawford, 37. 

Biographical History of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 354n. 

Bird, Valentine, 
327. 

Blackledge, William, mentioned, 363. 

Blair, F. P., mentioned, 116. 

“— Theodore C., writes article, 


appointment, 


estate described, 


Bloodworth, Timothy, letter from, 
277, 279; mentioned, 354n. 

Blount, Thomas, work cited, 333n. 

Bluebook of the Geological Field Ex- 
cursion from New York to Gettys- 
burg, cited, 312n. 

Bolling, Mary Ann, marries, 345. 

Bolzius, John Martin, supplies mul- 
berry trees, 126. 

Boone, Joseph, mentioned, 215. 

—s Station,” article mentioned, 

mi 

Boyd, Julian P., writes article, 76. 

Boyd, William K., work cited, 3n, 
302n, 340n. 

Brewster, Charles W., work cited, 
342n. 

Brick Architecture of the Colonial 
Period in Maryland and Virginia, 
cited, 331n. 

Bricknell, John, work cited, 332n. 


Brockman, Zoe Kincaid, awarded 
prize, 74. 

Broughton, Thomas, sends papers, 
228. 


Brown, A. G., quoted, 117. 

Brown, E. S., work cited, 20n. 

— Frank C., elected secretary, 
06. 

Brown, Jacob, Calhoun supporter, 
27. 

Brown, Simeon J. M., best examina- 
tion on English Bible, 19. 

Bruce, Kathleen, member of council, 
208. 

Bruce, Philip Alexander, work cited, 
321n. 

Bryan, Charles W., Jr., writes ar- 
ticle, 210. 

Bryan, E. R., his efforts tc prevent 
an election, 95. 

















249. 





Buncombe, 


224; on 
332. 


339. 


ticle, 210. 


10n. 
82. 


dell, 335. 


in, 90. 


Chandler, 





Bryan, William Jennings, mentioned, 


Buchanan, George, letter from, 356. 

Buffalo Church and Her People, re- 
ceived, 77. 

Edward, his home de- 
scribed, 333. 

Burch, Joseph, letter from, 354; men- 
tioned, 354n. 

Burgess, John W., work cited, 79n. 

Burke, Thomas, letter from, 158. 

Burr, James G., work cited, 335n. 

Burrington, George, 
225; home of, 335; mentioned, 223, 

North Carolina homes, 


delays survey, 


Butler, A. P., quoted, 107n. 

Butler, Marion, controls group, 92; 
in Senate, 94; issues call for con- 
ference, 82. 

Byrd, William, writes about homes, 


Caldwell, Wallace E., author of book, 
390; elected president, 73; makes 
speech, 72; makes talk, 290. 

Calhoun, John C., aspires to presi- 
dency, 21; political philosophy, dis- 
cussed, 112. 

Calhoun, Robert Dabney, writes ar- 


Callcott, W. H., visiting professor of 
history, 390. 

Camuse, James Lewis, assistant in 
silk culture, 128. 

Camuse, Mrs. Mary, puts great value 
on her service, 140. 

Cannon, Mrs. Charles A., elected vice 
president, 207. 

Carmichael, William, mentioned, 252. 

Carolinian Herald of Liberty, cited, 


Carr, Elias, nominated for governor, 


Carter, Robert, home described, 330. 
“Castle Haynes,” home of Hugh Wad- 


Caswell County, Negro magistrates 
Chadbourn, W. H., efforts to prevent 


election, 95; writes open letter, 95. 
Joseph Everett, 


cited, 331n. 
Charlotte Observer, 
torical articles, 75. 
Cherokee, have cattle, 254. 
Cheshire, Joseph B., elected treasur- 
er, 288. 
Chickasaws, have cattle, 254. 


publishes _his- 
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Christ Church, Rowan County, cited, 
19n. 

Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama, cited, 349n. 

Clark, Bennet Champ, work cited, 
36n. 

Clark, Hector H., accepts portrait, 
288. 

Clark, Thomas, letter from, 149, 150, 
151. 

Clark, Thomas D., writes article, 210. 

Clarkson, Heriot, appointment of, 
289. 

Clay, C. C., mentioned, 111. 

ae i Henry, aspires to presidency, 
as 

Click, Nicholas, mentioned, 7. 

Clonts, F. W., reviews Evolution of 
Executive Departments of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 1744-1789, 386. 

Cobb, Edmund, home mentioned, 321. 

Cockran, Robert, signs letter, 269. 

Coe, Joffre L., presents paper, 72. 

Coffin, Lewis A., work cited, 331n. 

Colburn, Burnham S&., elected vice 
president, 73. 

Colonial Architecture of Tidewater 
Virginia, cited, 331n. 

Colonial Dames of America, Wayne 
County Committee, unveils mark- 
er, 295. 

Confederacy, granite memorial dedi- 
cated to women of, 75. 

“Confederate Naval and Privateer- 
ing Activities in the Pacific,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 210. 

Congressional Districts of North 
Carolina, 1789-1934, compiled by 
D. L. Corbitt, 173-188. 

Connor, Henry G., heads Democratic 
party, 94; letter quoted, 97, 100. 
Connor, R. D. W., appointed National 
Archivist, 74; reads paper, 207; 

work cited, 213n, 334n. 

Constitution Construed and the Con- 
stitution Vindicated, cited, 375n. 

Cook, Harvey Toliver, work cited, 
338n. 

Corbitt, D. L., compiles, Congres- 
sional Districts of North Carolina, 
1789-1934, 173-188; compiles, Jw 
dicial Districts of North Carolina, 
1746-1934, 45-61. 

Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 
cited, 30n. 

Coulter, E. Merton, member of edi- 
torial board, 208; president of As- 
sociation, 208. 

Cowles Papers, Calvin J., papers 
added to, 293. 
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“Craddock’s First Pseudonym,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 211. 

Craig, Locke, heads 
party, 94. 

Craven, Avery O., work cited, 308n. 

Craven County, elected Negro offi- 
cers, 90; Negro magistrated in, 
90, 

Crawford, W. H., wins Virginia, 33. 

Creeks, have cattle, 254. 

Crittenden, Charles Christopher, at- 
tends conference, 391; elected sec- 
retary, 292; reviews The Antislav- 
ery Impulse, 1830-1844, 62. 

Crockett, William, petition of, 365. 

Cross, Ira B., book received, 211. 

Crusader and Feminist: Letters of 
Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858-1865, 
received, 211. 

Curry, J. L. M., his opinion on slav- 
ery, 108. 


Democratic 


D 

d’Harriett, Madam, owns valuable 
tableware, 336. 

Dale, W. P., appointment, 295. 

Dallas, Alexander J., mentioned, 36. 

Dallas, George M., Calhoun support- 
er, 24; Calhoun sponsor in Penn- 
sylvania, 36. 

Dancy, John C., appointed collector 
of customs, 90. 

Daniel, Beverly, mentioned, 362. 

“Daniel Boone, 1734-1934,” article 
mentioned, 76. 

Daniel, John W., invited as guest, 97. 

Daniels, Josephus, mentioned, 92. 

Dare, Virginia, celebration held on 
birthday of, 392. 

Daves, John C., 
288. 
Davidson, Philip, member of council, 
208. 
Davidson, 
151. 
Davie, William Richardson, 
from, 171, 274. 

Davis, C. S., appointment, 295. 

Davis, Edwin A., editorial associate, 
208. 

Davis, Jefferson, elected president, 
236; quoted, 116. 

Dearborn, Henry, mentioned, 252. 

“Debate of the Fisher Resolution,” 
cited, 35n. 

Democratic Convention, rejects pro- 
posal, 93. 

Democratic election law, difference 
between Fusion, 87. 

Democrats, in minority in West, 85. 


elected president, 


William Lee, mentioned, 


letter 
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DeMond, Robert O., reads paper, 206. 

Denman, Clarence Phillips, work 
cited, 343n. 

Densmoor, Silas, agent of the Chero- 
kees, 171. 

Description of the Golden Islands, 
cited, 125n. 

“Diary of Paul Henkel, April and 
May, 1801,” cited, 6n. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
cited, 32n. 

Digges, Mrs. Elizabeth, describes her 
home, 321. 

Disloyalty in the Confederacy, re- 
viewed, 202. 

Dix, John A., carries on correspon- 
dence, 27. 

= Arthur, writes about houses, 

33. 

Dockery, Thomas, letter from, 169. 

Dodd, William E., president of the 
Association, 207; writes article, 
209; work cited, 123n. 

Domestic Architecture of the Amer- 
ican Colonies and of the Early Re- 
public, cited, 331n. 

Dorcey, Laurence, 
appointment, 278. 

“Dorothea Dix and Social Reform in 
Western Pennsylvania, 1845-1875,” 
article mentioned, 210. 

Douty, H. M., writes article, 392. 

Downes, Randolph C., writes article, 
210. 

Downs, R. B., compiles bibliography, 
208. 

Drew, Daniel, letter from, 378. 

Drummond, William, appointed gov- 
ernor, 214. 

Duke University, 
295. 

Dumond, Dwight L., book received, 


application for 


awards degrees, 


211; member of editorial board, 
208. 
“Dunmore’s War: An _Interpreta- 


tion,” article mentioned, 210. 
Dunn, J. Allan, appointment of, 289. 
Dunning, William A., work cited, 

79n. 

Dwelling Houses of Charleston, cited, 
329n. 
Dyer, Brainerd, writes article, 210. 


E 


Eagan, Julia Goode, and Hurley, 
James F., The Prophet of Zion- 
Parnassus: Samuel Eusebius Mc- 
Corkle, reviewed, 68. 
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“Early Labor Organization in North 
Carolina, 1880-1900,” article men- 
tioned, 392. 

Edelman, Alexander T., awarded fel- 
lowship, 295. 

Edenton, charter, amended, 89. 

Edgecombe County, Negro magis- 
trates in, 90. 

Edmund Ruffin, Southerner, cited, 
310n. 

Edward Atkinson: The Biography of 
an American Liberal, 1827-1905, re- 
ceived, 77. 

Edwards, Everett E., writes article, 
77, 210. 

Edwards, Mattie Erma, appointed 
collector for Hall of History, 390. 

Edwards, M. L., elected president, 
289. 

Edwards, N. W., work cited, 31n. 

“Efforts of the South to Encourage 
Immigration, 1865-1900,” article 
mentioned, 77. 

Ehringhaus, J. C. B., announces the 
Mayflower Cup award, 206; elect- 
ed honorary president, 207; makes 
appointments, 289; makes speech, 
207. 

Eischer, Anna Maria, Epitaph of, 2n. 

Elmsly, Alexander, mentioned, 263. 

Elizabeth City, charter amended, 89. 

Eliza Pinckney, cited, 330n. 

Emmons, Ebenezer, interested in soil 
building, 310. 

“English Mercantilism and Carolina 
Naval Stores, 1705-1776,” article 
mentioned, 392. 

Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, cited, 79n. 

“Ethnological Arguments in Defense 
of Slavery,” paper read, 205. 

Evolution of Executive Departments 
of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789, received, 210; reviewed, 386. 

Ewbank, Louis B., book received, 
292. 

Exum, Wyatt P., replaces Skinner as 
nominee, 83. 


F 


Faust, A. B., work cited, 303n. 

Faust, A. K., elected to executive 
board, 73. 

Falkener, William, letter from, 167, 
268. 

Farish, Hunter Dickinson, article, 
An Overlooked Personality in 
Southern Life, 341-353. 


Featherstonhough, G. W., work men- 
tioned, 386. 

Febeger, Christian, mentioned, 150. 

Field Book of the Revolution, cited, 
334n. 

Fink, Paul M., writes article, 211. 

Fishblate, S. H., introduces resolu- 
tions, 100. 

Fischer, Frederick, marries, 2; men- 
tioned, 4. 

Fisher, Charles, directs Calhoun’s 
campaign, 34. 

Fisher, Jane, does commendable 
work, 13. 

Fithian, Philip, describes ‘“Nomini 
Hall,” 330. 

Fitzhugh, George, anti-Jeffersonian 
utterances of, 109; mentioned, 112. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., work cited, 149n. 

Flag of the Union, mentioned, 342. 

Fleming, Waiter L., work cited, 349n. 

“Flour and Grist Milling in Vir- 
ginia,” article mentioned, 293. 

Foerster, Alma Pauline, appoint- 
ment, 295. 

“Folk-Lore of the Teeth,” read pa- 
per, 206. 

Folmsbee, S. F., writes article, 211. 

Fontaine, John, describes home, 326. 

Ford, W. C., work cited, 340n. 

“Foreign Influences on Venezuelan 
Political Thought, 1830-1930,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 289. 

Fort Raleigh, work on restoration, 
391. 

Foster, Flavell, signs letter, 95. 

Fourth Provincial Congress, passes 
resolution, 306. 

Franklin, Jesse, letter from, 282. 

Frazer, K. C., on staff, 295. 

Fries, Adelaide L., appointment on 
committee, 205; elected vice pres- 
ident, 206; reads paper, 206. 

Freeman, Douglas Southall, books 
received, 77, 211; delivers address, 
206; R. E. Lee: A Biography, re- 
viewed, 197, 381. 

Freeman, Jonathan Otis, resigns, 
378n. 

French, G. Z., leader of Republicans, 
95. 

Frélick, Henrich, will mentioned, 
2n. 

From Frontier to Plantation in Ten- 
nessee, reviewed, 285. 

Fuller, Edwin Wiley, biographical 
sketch of, 74. 

Fury, Perege, mentioned letter to, 
226. 
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Fusion election law, difference be- 
tween Democratic, 87. 

Fusion legislature, named 
magistrates, 90. 

Fusion rule, the Negro under, 86. 


Negro 


G 


Gallatin, Albert, mentioned, 252; 
nominated for vice president, 39. 

Galpin, W. Freeman, Pioneering for 
Peace, reviewed, 64. 

Gardner, C. K., chosen editor, 32; 
editor and supporter of Calhoun, 
27. 

Garis, William Irving, makes talk, 
290. 

Garrett, M. B., granted subsidy, 294; 
writes book, 390. 

Garrett, William, work cited, 343n. 

Gehrke, William H., article, The 
Transition from the German to the 
English Language in North Caro- 
lina, 1-19; writes article, 77, 392. 

Geographic Influences in the History 
of North Carolina, article by Ben 
Franklin Lemert, 297-319. 

“General Lee’s Associations with 
North Carolina,” address deliver- 
ed, 206. 

Giant Days or the Life & Times of 
William H. Crawford, cited, 32n. 
“Gideon Blackburn,” article mention- 

ed, 211. 

Giddings, Joshua, converted to cause, 
63; takes lead, 105. 

Gilliam, James D., presents portrait, 
288. 

Gilpatrick, Delbert Harold, 
cited, 363n. 

Glenn, Robert B., heads Democratic 
party, 94; quoted, 99. 

Glenn, Thomas Allen, work cited, 
331n. 

Glimpses of the Past, published, 75. 

Goldsboro, charter, amended, 89. 

Good, James I., work cited, 4n. 

Gordon, Lord Adam, visits South 
Carolina, 329. 

Gouvernour, Samuel L., Calhoun sup- 
porter, 27; his opinion of Van 
Buren, 42; starts paper, 30. 
Grabner, Theodore, work cited, 6n. 

Greber, Henry, questions expendi- 
ture of money, 16. 

Grady, Henry A., delivers address, 
288. 

Graham, Frank P., delivers address, 
205, 288; makes talk, 207. 


work 
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Grand Central Art Galleries, pre- 
sents painting, 207. 

Grant, U. S., administration corrup- 
tion denounced, 348. 

Granville County, Negro magistrates 
in, 90. 

“Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Negro Seaman Acts, 1822- 
1848,” article mentioned, 293. 

Green, Ernest M., elected vice pres- 
ident, 288. 

Green, Fletcher M., member of edi- 
torial board, 208; reviews, Trade 
and Travel Around the Southern 
Appalachians Before 1860, 384. 

“Green Hill,” home of John Ashe, 
335. 

Green, Nathaniel, mentioned, 157. 

Greenville, charter, amended, 89. 

Greer, I. G., elected vice president, 
206. 

Griffin, Clarence, elected secretary- 
treasurer, 289; presides over meet- 
ing, 289; publishes pamphlet, 73. 

Grimes, J. Bryan, work cited, 327n. 

Grove, William Barry, letter from, 
261. 

Guide to the Personal Papers in the 
Manuscript Collections of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, received, 
292. 

Guilford County Committee, N.C.S. 
of C.D.A., unveils marker, 288. 


H 


Hale, Edward E., work cited, 342n. 

Hale, John P., quoted, 104. 

Hale, Samuel Augustus, ancestors, 
342; birth, 342; ceases to be edi- 
tor, 344; Democrat in good stand- 
ing, 343; marries, 345. 

Hale, Samuel, practices law, 341. 

Halifax County, Negro magistrates 
in, 90. 

Hall, A. R., appointment, 295. 

Hall, Clayton Colman, work cited, 
322n. 

Hall, James, letter from, 273. 

Hall, Thomas H., mentioned, 374. 

Hamer, Marguerite B., article, The 
Foundation and Failure of the 
Silk Industry in Provincial 
Georgia, 125-148. 

Hamer. Philip M., member of edi- 
torial board, 208; reviewed, From 
Frontier to Plantation in Tennes- 
see, 285; reviewed, Unionism and 
Reconstruction in Tennessee. 1860- 
1869, 196; writes article, 293. 
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Hamilton, James, letter from, 369. 

Hamilton, W. B., appointment, 295. 

Hammond, Charles, favors Calhoun, 
32. 

Hammond, John, describes Virginia 
homes, 321. 

Harllee, William Curry, book receiv- 
ed, 292; Kinfolks: A Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, review- 
ed, 70. 

Harnett, Cornelius, home described, 
334. 

Harrison, Fairfax, work cited, 322n. 

Harrison, James, writes about homes, 
338. 

Harrison, Thomas P., 
president, 206. 

Harvey, John, tells of houses, 320. 

Hastings, Bentinck, letter from, 281. 

Hathaway, Marion, writes article, 
210. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, letter from, 159, 
162, 165, 166, 171, 252, 254, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 266. 

Hawks, Francis, mentioned, 362. 

Hawks, Francis L., work cited, 299n. 

Hay, Thomas Robson, article, John 
C. Calhoun and the Presidential 
Campaign of 1824, 20-44; reviews, 
R. E. Lee: A Biography, 197, 381; 
writes article, 76, 209. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., elected presi- 
dent, 353. 

Heilig, Georg Michael, 
tioned, 2n. 

Heinzerling, Sarah A., writes poems, 
73 


elected vice 


will, men- 


Heitman, Mary J., conducts an his- 
torical column, 207. 

Hele, Samuel, one of characters of 
book, 341. 

Heller Collection, C. B., papers added 
to, 293. 

Henderson, Archibald, author of 
series of articles, 75, 209, 293, 392; 
delivers address, 208; president, 
294; writes article, 210. 

Henderson, A. J., appointment, 295. 

Henkel, David, quoted, 9; work cited, 
10. 

Henkel, Paul, delivers sermons in 
German and English, 1; quoted, 8. 

Henkel, Philip, forbidden to preach 
in English, 14; his congregations 
in Tennessee, 8. 

“Henry Clay at Richmond in 1842,” 
article mentioned, 210. 

Hasseltine, William G., writes ar- 
ticle, 293. 

Hewes, Joseph, mentioned, 153. 
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Hewes, Smith & Allen, letter from, 
153. 

Hill, Stuart H., presents material, 
77. 

Hinkle, L. E., presents paper, 72. 

Hirsch, Arthur Henry, work cited, 
336. 

Historic Virginia Homes 
Churches, cited, 331n. 

Historical Sketches of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 363n. 

History of Alabama and Dictionary 
of Alabama Biography, cited, 344n. 

History of the German Settlements 
and of the Lutheran Church in 
North and South Carolina, cited, 
5n, 


and 


History of Latin America, cited, 
364n. 
History of North Carolina, cited, 


299n, 302n. 

History of the Reformed Church in 
the United States in the Nimne- 
teenth, cited, 4n. 

History of Rowan County, 
Carolina, cited, 14n. 

History of the United States, cited, 
79n. 

History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850 to the Mc- 
Kinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896, 
cited, 349n. 

History of Wake Forest College, re 
ceived, 292. 

Holden, A. C., work cited, 331n. 

Holland, Alma, writes article, 210. 

Hooper, Ben W., mentioned, 249. 

Horton, George Moses, sketch of, 
209. 

Howard, G. B., elected vice president, 
289. 

Hurley, James F., and Eagan, Julia 
Goode, The Prophet of Zion-Par- 
nassus: Samuel Eusebius Me- 
Corkle, reviewed, 68. 

Hyde, Edward, commissioned gov- 
ernor, 215. 

Hyneman, Charles S., book received, 
211. 


North 


I 


“Indian Occupation of the Charlotte 
Area,” paper presented, 72. 

“Indian Sign Language,” 
made, 72. 

“Indian Slavery in the Carolina 
Region,” article mentioned, 210. 
Interiors of Virginia Houses of 
Colonial Times and Colonial In- 

teriors, cited, 331n. 
Iredell, James, letter from, 160. 


speech 
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Jackson, Andrew, aspires to presi- 
dency, 21. 
James Sprunt’ Historical Mono- 
graphs, cited, 378n. 
Jarvis, Thomas, appointed deputy 


governor, 215. 

Jarvis, William, imports sheep, 373n. 

Jay, John, mentioned, 252. 

Jeffersonian Democracy 
Carolina, cited, 363n. 

Jeffreys, George Washington, letter 
from, 371, 372, 373. 

Jenkins, W. S., on staff, 295; reads 
paper, 205. 

Jennett, Norman E., employed to 
caricatur Fusion leaders, 95. 

Jilson, Willard Rouse, writes article, 
77. 

“John Cabel Breckenridge,” 
mentioned, 77, 210. 

John C. Calhoun and the Presidential 
Campaign of 1824, article by 
Thomas Robson Hay, 20-44. 

“John C. Calhoun and the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1824: Some 
Unpublished Calhoun Letters, I,” 
article mentioned, 76; continued, 
II,” 209. 

Johnson, Cecil, promoted, 391. 

Johnson, Charles E., elected secre- 
tary, 207. 

Johnson, Douglas, work cited, 312n. 

Johnson, Gerald W., writes article, 
293. 

Johnson, Guy B., elected secretary- 
treasurer, 73; makes talk, 290. 
Johnson, Nathaniel, names planta- 

tion, 138. 

Johnson, Robert, draws up a memo- 
rial, 221; mentioned, 218. 

Johnston, Gabriel, brings about an 
agreement, 227, mentionéd, 225. 

Johnston, Samuel, letter from, 161, 
262. 

Jones, C. F., work cited, 398n. 

Jones, Hugh, quoted, 322, 324n. 

Jones, Willie, his home discussed, 
333. 

Journal of a Tour, cited, 334n. 

Judicial Districts of North Carolina, 
1746-1934, compiled by D. L. Cor- 
bitt, 45-61. 


in North 


article 


K 


Kendrick, Benjamin B., member of 
council, 208. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., writes ar- 
ticle, 210. 
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Kimball, Fiske, work cited, 331n. 

Kinfolks: A Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record, received, 292; re- 
viewed, 70. 

King, Rufus, retires, 21. 

Kingsbury, Susan Myra, work cited, 
320n. 

Kitchin, Claude, 
cratic party, 94. 

Kitchin, William W., 
cratic party, 94. 

Knapp, Charles M., secretary-treas- 
urer of association, 208. 

Krider, Henry A., does commendable 
work, 13. 

Ku Klux Klan, leaders ordered dis- 
banding, 349. 


heads the Demo- 


heads Demo- 


L 


Lacy, D. M., appointed part-time in- 
structor, 391. 

Lancaster, Robert Alexander, 
cited, 331n. 

Landon, Fred, writes article, 210. 


work 


Lane Theological Seminary, men- 
tioned, 62. 

Lane, Wheaton J., writes article, 
293. 

Lanman, Charles, work mentioned, 
386. 


Lanning, John T., promoted, 390. 

Lapham, Samuel, work cited, 329n. 

Larkin, Mrs. S. A. L., supplies in- 
formation, 345. 

Larsen, Arthur J., book received, 211. 

LeBrasseur, Anne, ownes valuable 
china, 336. 

Leech, Joseph, letter from, 167. 

Lee, Ellen, marries, 345. 

Lee, Ida St. John, supplies informa- 
tion, 345. 

Leffler, H. T., author of pamphlet, 
292; resigns, 391; teaches at sum- 
mer school, 291; North Carolina 
History: Told by Contemporaries, 
reviewed, 284. 

Lemert, Ben Franklin, article, Geo- 
graphic Influences in the History 
of North Carolina, 297-319; work 
cited, 309n. 

Lenoir News-Topic, issues historical 
edition, 75. 

Letters from the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, mentioned, 386. 

Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 
Angelina Grimke Weld and Sarah 
Grimke, 1822-1844, received, 211. 

Life of Andrew Jackson, cited, 30n. 

Lillington, General, home of, 335. 
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“Lillington Hall,” home of General 
Lillington, 335. 

Lindsay, Jane, mentioned, 18. 

Lingle, Thomas W., author of essay, 
209; introduces speaker, 206. 

Livingstone, John, appointed on com- 
mittee, 205. 

Livingston, Robert R., mentioned, 
252. 

Lloyd, John, appointed agent, 219. 

Lloyd, Samuel, Georgia silk consign- 
ed to, 130. 

Lockmiller, David A., new member 
of State College faculty, 390. 

Logan, Logna, elected vice president, 
289. 

London, Mrs. H. M., elected vice pres- 
ident, 207. 

Lord Proprietors, surrender their in- 
terest in Carolina, 220. 

Lossing, B. J., work cited, 334n. 

Lowenberg, Bert James, writes ar- 
ticle, 77. 

Lowndes, William, nominated, 23, 36. 

Ludwell, Philip, commissioned gov- 
ernor, 215; list of household fur- 
nishings, 337n. 

Luttrell, Laura A., writes article, 
211. 

Lyne, James, letter from, 360, 361. 

Lyon, C. C., portrait presented, 288. 


Mo 


MacKinney, L. C., teaches in sum- 
mer school, 390. 

MacNicholl, R. E., appointment, 295. 

McBride, Anne, marries, 2. 

McCain, William David, awarded de- 
gree, 295. 

McCarrell, David K., appointed in- 
structor, 295. 

McConnell, J. M., appointment of, 
289, death of 290; elected presi- 
dent, 206. 

McCuiston, Mrs. Robert A., secretary 
of society, 289. 

McCurtin, Chief, brings Indians to 
school, 243. 

McDiarmid, Kate R., elected vice 
president, 206; reads paper, 205. 
McDougald, Juanita, elected treas- 
urer, 207; makes report, 207. 
McGeachy, John Alexander, Jr., 

awarded fellowship, 295. 

McGillivray, Alexander, mentioned, 
253. 

McKenney, Thomas L., selected edi- 
tor, 27-28. 


McLean, John, favors Calhoun, 32; 
urges Calhoun to withdraw, 40. 
McNeill, George, appointment of, 
289; presents minute book, 211. 
McNeill, Memorial Prize, John 

Charles, awarded, 74. 

McPherson, Elizabeth Gregory, edits 
Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to Jefferson, 252-283; 
354-380; Unpublished Letters from 
North Carolinians to Washington, 
149-172. 


M 


Mabry, William Alexander, article 
Negro Suffrage and Fusion Rule in 
North Carolina, 79-102. 

Macon, Nathaniel, letter from, 261, 
269, 270, 271, 276, 278, 281, 282, 
362, 370, 374, 375, 376, 378, 379. 

Madison, James, mentioned, 252. 

Main Currents in American Thought, 
cited, 103. 

Major Soil Divisions of the United 
States, cited, 308n. 

Malone, Dumas, writes article, 77. 

“Malthusionism and the Debate on 
Slavery,” article mentioned, 293. 

Manchester, Alan K., promoted, 390. 

Mann, Horace, champion the Wilmot 
Proviso, 116; suggests new Dec- 
laration of Independence, 105. 

Martin, Alexander, letter from, 161, 
170, 263, 265. 

Martin, Jeremiah, letter from, 358; 
sketch of, 358n. 

Martyn, Benjamin, his opinion on 
Carolina silk, 125. 

Mathews, Joseph J., appointed in- 
structor, 390. 

Maury, Ann, work cited, 326n. 

Meade, Robert D., appointed instruc- 
tor, 391. 

Mebane, Robert, mentioned, 151. 

Mechlin, Leila, makes talk, 207. 

Mecklenburg Resolves, mentioned, 
306. 

“Medical Writers of the Thirteenth 
Century England,” article mention- 
ed, 391. 

Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, 
cited, 326n. 

Mencken, H. L., writes article, 210. 

Mendenhall, Majorie_ Stratford, 
writes article, 77. 

Mereness, Newton D., work cited, 
329n. 

Merriam, C. E., work cited, 104n. 

“Mexican Pictures,” an _ illustrated 
address delivered, 207. 
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Mial Papers, Alonzo and Millard, re- 
ceived, 293. 

Miller, Robert Johnston, ordained, 5. 

Minor, John, letter from, 275. 

Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 
cited, 12n. 

Moffatt, Josiah, writes article, 210. 

Montague, Ludwell Lee, awarded de- 
gree, 295. 

Monroe, James, mentioned, 252; re- 
elected, 20. 

Moore, James, elected governor, 216. 

Moore, John W., work cited, 305n. 

Moravians, settled, 303. 

Morrison, Cameron, heads Demo- 
cratic party, 94. 

Moseley, Edward, home of, 335. 

“Moseley Hall,” home of Edward 
Moseley, 335. 

Mullins, Mary, owns valuable linen, 
336. 

Murphy, Archibald D., interested in 
soil building, 310. 


N 

Nairne, Thomas, letter from cited, 
328n. 

Narratives of Early Maryland, cited, 
322n. 

Narratives of Early Carolina, cited, 
327n. 

Nash, Abner, letter from, 154, 157. 

National Intelligencer, cited, 24n. 

National Journal, supports Adams, 
29. 

“National Support of Public Educa- 
tion,” subject of address, 76; ar- 
ticle mentioned, 210. 

Natural History of North Carolina, 
cited, 332n. 

Negro Suffrage, Democratic control 
of, 80. 

Negro Suffrage and Fusion Rule in 
North. Carolina, article by William 
Alexander Mabry, 79-102. 

Neel, Mrs. William, treasurer, 295. 

Nuermberger, Gustave Adolph, 
awarded degree, 295. 

Nevins, Allen, work cited, 213n. 

New Bern, charter amended, 89; had 
Negro officers, 90. 

Newborne, J. M., exchanges position, 
93. 

New Hanover County, elected Negro 
officers, 90; Negro magistrates ap- 
pointed in, 90. 
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Newsome, A. R., attends meeting, 74; 
delivers address, 76, 209, 290, 295; 
elected secretary, 206; resigns, 
291; reads paper, 207; reviews, 
Kinfolks: A Genealogical and 
Biographical Record, 70; teaches 
at summer school, 391; work cited, 
21n; writes article, 210, 393. 

“Next Steps in our Archzological 
Survey,” paper presented, 72. 

Nixon, Joseph R., work cited, 1n. 


Noble, M. C. S., Jr., elected vice pres- 
ident, 207. 

Nolan, Louis A., 
295. 

Nordcarolinische Kirchennachrichten. 
Zweytes wnd letzes Heft, cited, 2n. 

Norfolk, Historic Southern Port, 
cited, 369n. 

North Carolina, after the Civil War, 
313; an agricultural state, 297. 
“North Carolina, 1815-35; An Awak- 
ening Rip Van Winkle,” an ad- 

dress delivered, 209. 

North Carolina, annual rain fall in, 
298. 

North Carolina Bibliography, 1933- 
34, compiled by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, 189-195. 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 1933- 
34,” paper read, 205. 

North Carolina ceded her western 
lands, 173. 

“North Carolina’s Claim to Whist- 
ler’s Mother,” paper read, 205. 

North Carolina, Cornwallis’s inva- 
sion of, 307; ceded lands to Ten- 
nessee, 173; Division U.D.C. holds 
meeting, 73; Farmers Alliance, 
efforts to restrict activities of, 84; 
first attempts at settlement in, 
298; Folk-Lore Society holds meet- 
ing, 206; German language dis- 
appeared in, 17; North Carolina 
Historical Commission, appropria- 
tion for, 290; accessions to, 77, 211, 
293, 393. 

North Carolina History: Told by 
Contemporaries, reviewed, 284. 
North Carolina, human activities in, 
304; industrial expansion in, 314. 


North Carolina Wills and Inven- 
tories, cited, 327n. 

North Carolina, Jackson replaces 
Calhoun in, 36; last German serv- 
ice in, 16; manifestations of sec- 
tionalism in, 307. 


awarded degree, 
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North Carolina Mercury & Salisbury 
Advertiser, suspends publication, 
12; North Carolina Moravians set- 
tled in, 303; mountains in, 299, 
300; Pennsylvania Dutch settled 
in, 303; Pennsylvania - Germans 
spoke German in, 1; redeemed 


from Republican rule, 80; rivers 
in, 300. 
North Carolina Schools and Acade- 


mies, cited, 378n. 
North Carolina, Scots landed in, 302. 
North Carolina Since 1860, cited, 83n. 
North Carolina Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, holds annual meeting, 288. 
North Carolina Society, C.D.A. un- 
veils marker, 288. 
North Carolina, soils in, 300; State 
Art Society holds meeting, 206. 
Norvell, Freeman, work cited, 37n. 
Norvell, John, supports Calhoun, 37. 
Nute, Grace Lee, book received, 292. 


Oo 


Ohio supports Clay, 33. 

Oldham, Edward A., prepares his- 
torical sketch, 209; writes sketch, 
74. 

Olds, Fred A., death of, 389; enters 


hospital, 76. 

Osler, William, quoted, 353. 

Ottolenghi, Joseph, succeeds Mrs. 
Camuse, 128. 

Owen, Eugene D., reviews The 
Prophet of Zion-Parnassus: Sam- 


uel Eusebius McCorkle, 68. 

Owen, Thomas McAdory, work cited, 
344n. 

Owens, Robert B., work cited, 19n. 


P 


Page, Henry A., III, awarded schol- 
arship, 208. 

Parker, Mrs. J. W., elected vice pres- 
ident, 73. 

Parks, Edd Winfield, article Sawney 
Webb: Tennessee's Schoolmaster, 
233-251; writes article, 211. 

Parmele, E. G., directs local fight, 
94, 

Parrington, V. L., work cited, 103n. 

Partrick, Theodore, Jr., pronounces 
the invocation, 205. 

Paschal, G. W., book received, 292. 

— Malcolm R., mentioned, 

49. 
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Patton, James Welch, Unionism and 
Reconstruction in Tennessee, 1860- 
1869, reviewed, 196; work cited, 
115n. 

Peace, A. S., leads group, 92. 
Pearson, C. C., teaches in summer 
school, 294. 
Pearson, James 
speech, 205. 
Pegg, C. H., executive secretary of 
committee, 391; promoted, 391. 
Pennsylvania Dutch, settled in North 

Carolina, 303. 

Peterson, Arthur G., writes article, 
293. 

Pfohl, B. J., vice president of so- 
ciety, 289. 

Phillips, Charles, 
238, 239. 

Pickens, Andrew, mentioned, 166. 

Pickering, Timothy, mentioned, 362. 

Pierson, W. W., Jr., acts head, 295; 
writes article, 289. 

Pinckney, Eliza, leaves picture of 
“Crawfield,” 329. 

Pioneering for Peace, reviewed, 64. 

Pittman, Mrs. Thomas M., presents 
material, 77. 

Platworthy, Fred Payne, delivers il- 
lustrated address, 207. 

Pleasants, Henry, Jr., his book re 
ceived, 77. 

Pleasant Retreat Academy, mention- 
ed, 12. 

Poe, Clarence, elected chairman of 
executive committee, 207; presents 
newspapers, 211; writes article, 77. 

Polk Memorial, James K., establish- 
ment of, 288. 

Polk, W. T., appointed on committee, 
205. 

Pollock, Thomas, mentioned, 217. 

Populist, strength in East, 84. 

Populist-Republican Fusion, discuss- 
ed, 81. 

Posey, Thomas B., member of coun- 
cil, 208. 

Potter, Henry, letter from, 365; men- 
tioned, 270. 

Pritchard, Jeter C., suggests federal 
troops, 98. 

“Progress of Art in North Carolina,” 
talk made, 207. 

“Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1820-28,” cited, 37n. 

“Propaganda Technique in the Jack- 
son Campaign of 1828,” article 
mentioned, 211. 


Larkin, makes 


mentioned, 235, 
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Public Officials of Rutherford Coun- 
ty, N. C., 1779-1934, with Introduc- 
tory Sketches of Origin and De- 
velopment of Various County 
Offices, and Public and Local Laws 
Governing Same, published, 73. 

“Publications in the Field of Science 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina (1795-1934),” article mention- 
ed, 210. 

Purrysburg, 
at, 138. 


Swiss settlement made 


Q 
Queener, V. M., writes article, 211. 


R 


“Radical Disfranchisement in Texas, 
1867-70,” article mentioned, 76. 

Rainwater, P. L., work cited, 116n. 

Rambles About Portsmouth, cited, 
342n. 

Rambles in the Pee Dee Basin, cited, 
338n. 

Ramelkamp, C. H., work cited, 22n. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., member of 
council, 208. 

Randall, Henry S., work cited, 359n. 

Rankin, S. M., his book received, 77. 

Ransom, Matt W., his sincerity 
doubted, 82; replaced in Senate, 
94. 

Ravenel, Harriott Harry, work cited, 
330n. 

Reasons for the Establishment of 
Georgia, cited, 125n. 

“Recent Surveys of State and Local 
Archives in the United States,” 
paper read, 207. 

Reconstruction and the Constitution, 
cited, 79n. 
Reconstruction 
cited, 80n. 
Records of the Virginia Company of 

London, cited, 320n. 

Redfearn, D. N., writes article, 293. 

“Registration and Disfranchisement 
Under Radical Reconstruction,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 76. 

Reinhardt, D., advertises for pupils, 
12. 

Reitenauer, 
2n. 

R. E. Lee: A Biography, by Douglas 
Southall Freeman, received, 77, 
211; reviewed, 197, 381. 

Reminiscences and Memoirs of North 
Carolina and Eminent North Caro- 
linians, cited, 7n. 


in North Carolina, 


Margaret, Epitaph of, 
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Reminiscences of Public Men in 
Alabama, for Thirty Years, cited, 
343n. 

Republicans, proclaim 
Jeffersonians, 106. 
Republicans from Wilmington and 
New Hanover County, letter from, 

355. 

Rhodes, James Ford, work cited, 79n, 
349n. 

Rhodes Scholarship, awarded, 208. 

“Richard Callaway, Kentucky Pio- 
neer,” article, 210. 

Richmond Enquirer, quoted, 31. 

Rights, Douglas L., appointed on 
committee, 205; makes report, 206; 
makes talk, 290; president of so- 
ciety, 289; presents paper, 72. 

Riker, Dorothy L., book received, 
292. 

Rippy, J. Fred, appointed on com- 
mittee, 205; on leave of absence, 
295. 

Ritchie, Thomas, supports Crawford, 
33. 

Robertson, William S., 
364n. 

Robinson, Pickering, does not under- 


themselves 


work cited, 


stand silk business, 142; sent to 
France, 128. 

Robson, C. B., on staff, 295. 

Rodman, W. B., presents manu- 


scripts, 211. 
Rolfe, Benjamin, delegate to Consti- 
tutional Convention, 351. 
Rothert, Otto A., writes article, 76. 
Rountree, George H., on Wilmington 
election, 91; directs local fight, 94. 
Ruffin, Edmund, anti-Jeffersonian ut- 
terances of, 109; interested soil 
building, 310; quoted, 118. 

Ruffin, Thomas, gives barbecue, 237; 
mentioned, 35. 
Rumple, Reverend 

cited, 14n. 
Russ, William A., Jr., writes article, 
76. 


Jethro, work 


Russell, Daniel L., elected governor, 
91; issues proclamation, 98. 

Russell, J. C., promoted, 391; writes 
article, 391. 

Russell, Phillips, attends conference, 
391; elected vice president, 206. 
Rutherford County Historical Asso- 

ciation, organized, 289. 


s 


St. Thomas’s Church at Bath, an- 
nual pilgrimage to, 75. 
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Sale, Edith Tunis, work cited, 331n. 

Salley, A. S., Jr., work cited, 327n. 

Sanders, Jennings B., Evolution of 
Executive Departments of _ the 
Continental Congress, 1774-1789. 
Book received, 210; reviewed, 386. 

Saunders, Romulus, quoted, 35. 

Saunders, W. L., accuracy question- 
ed, 217. 

Savage, Charles, does commendable 
work, 13. 

Sawney Webb: Tennessee's School- 
master, article by Edd Winfield 
Parks, 233-251. 

Sawyer Papers, E. I., received, 294. 


Schellenburger, Christine, mention- 
ed, 5. 
Scherer, David, requested to trans- 


late proceedings into German, 16. 
Scherer, Jacob, quoted, 8. 
Schmidt, James, mentioned, 5. 
Schmidt, O. E., work cited, 37n. 
Schober, Gottlieb, mentioned, 10. 
Schuyler, John Philip, mentioned, 
164. 
Scotch-Irish, lands in America, 302. 
Scott Papers, Mary R., received, 293. 
Scott, Winfield, Calhoun supporter, 
26; starts paper, 30. 
Scottish Highlanders, mentioned, 301. 
Seawell, William, mentioned, 379n. 
Seegers, L. Walter, new member of 
State College faculty, 390. 
Semple, E. C., work cited, 298n. 
Shields, John K., elected U. S. Sen- 
ator, 249. 
Sherwood, John, 
building, 310. 
Shipp, J. E. D., work cited, 32n. 
Short, William, mentioned, 252. 
Shryock, Richard H., member of edi- 
torial board, 208; granted leave of 
absence, 390. 
Siler, Mrs. F. L., reads paper, 72. 
Silk Hope, name of plantation, 138. 
Simkins, Francis B., reviews, Dis- 
loyalty in the Confederacy, 202. 
Simmons, Furnifold M., heads Demo- 
cratic party, 94; named chairman, 
92; placed at head of party, 84. 
Simons, Albert, work cited, 329n. 
Singleton, Esther, work cited, 321in. 
Sitterson, J. C., enters the employ of 
the Commission, 76; part-time in- 
structor in the University of North 
Carolina, 389, 391; resigns, 389. 
Skaggs, Marvin Lucian, article, The 
First Boundary Survey Between 
the Carolinas, 213-232; reviews, 


interested in soil 


Pioneering for Peace, 64. 
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Skaggs, Mrs. M. L., reads paper, 205. 

Skinner, Harry, leads group, 92; 
nominated for governor, 83. 

Smith, A. R. Hugar, work cited, 329n. 

Smith, Benjamin, letter from, 361. 

Smith, Culver H., writes article, 211. 

Smith, D. E. Huger, work cited, 329n. 

Smith, John, work cited, 320n. 

Smith, John R., superintendent, 93. 

Smith, Robert, letter from, 153. 

Smithwick, D. T., appointed on com- 
mittee, 205; elected president, 206; 
reads paper, 206. 

“Smoky Mountain History as Told 
in Place-Names,” article mention- 
ed, 211. 

Smyth, John Ferdinand Dalziel, work 
cited, In, 338n. 

“Social Classes 
South Carolina, 
mentioned, 210. 

“Some Aspects of Historical Work 
Under the New Deal,” article men- 
tioned, 76. 

Some Colonial Mansions, cited, 331n. 
Some 18th Century Tracts Concern- 
ing North Carolina, cited, 302n. 
“Some Ghost and Mystery Stories,” 

paper read, 206. 

“Some Phases of Loyalism in North 
Carolina during the American 
Revolution,” paper read, 206. 

“Some Popular Misconceptions of 
the American Revolution,” subject 
of address, 76. 

“Some Rare Dialect Words 
Western North Carolina,” 
read, 206. 

Songs of Iredell, published, 73. 

Sothel, Seth, expelled from colony, 
306. 

South Carolina, description of homes 
in, 328. 

Southern Historical Association, or- 
ganized, 208. 

Southern Magazine, North Carolina 
number, published, 393. 

Southern Patriot, quoted, 25. 

Southern Sketches, published, 292. 

“Southern Women of a ‘Lost Gen- 
eration,” article mentioned, 77. 

Southern Writers’ Conference, at 
Blue Ridge, 391. 

Spaugh, Ralph E., treasurer of so- 
ciety, 289. 

Spengler, J. J., writes article, 293. 

Spratt, R. D., supplies information, 
341n. 

Spruill, C. P., 
mittee, 391. 


and Customs in 
1830-60,” article 


from 
paper 


chairman of com- 
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Spruill, Julia Cherry, article, Vir- 
ginia and Carolina Homes Before 
the Revolution, 320-340; writes ar- 
ticle, 210. 

Sprunt, James, efforts to prevent an 
election, 95. 

“Stag Park,” home of George Bur- 
rington, 335. 

Stanley, John, mentioned, 362. 

aaa Daniel, writes about homes, 

40. 

Stanton, Edwin M., 
cause, 63. 

“State and Local Historical Societies 
in the United States,” article men- 
tioned, 76. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds meeting, 205. 

Statesmen of the Old South, cited, 
123n. 

Steele, John, letter from, 262, 277; 
portrait presented to school, 208. 

Steere, James E., elected to execu- 
tive board, 73; makes speech, 72. 

Steffey, Sidney D., work cited, 18n. 

Stephens, Alexander H., anti-Jeffer- 
sonian utterances of, 109. 

Stephens, William, quoted, 140. 

Stephenson, Wendell H., managing 
editor, 208. 

Storm Center of Secession, 1856-1861, 
cited, 116n. 

Stone, David, letter from, 282. 

= John Joseph, writes article, 

10. 
— Mrs. D. H., delivers address. 
06. 

Swift, J. G., assists Calhoun, 30; 
work cited, 31n. 

Sydnor, Charles M., member of edi- 
torial board, 208. 

=” Charles S., writes article, 

93. 


converted to 


T 


Tappan, Arthur, supports school, 62. 

Tate, Allen, writes article, 293. 

Tatem, Georgia Lee, Disloyalty in 
the Confederacy, reviewed, 202. 

Tatham, William, sketch of, 357n; 
letter from, 357, 359, 362, 364, 366. 

Tatum, Absalom, mentioned, 269. 

Taylor, John, work mentioned, 375n. 

Taylor, Robert Love, Webb succeed- 
ed, 249. 

Taylor, Walker, directs local fight, 
94. 

“Tennessee’s Four Capitals,” article 
mentioned, 211. 
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Testimony Taken By the Joint Select 
Committee to Inquire into the 
Condition of Affairs In the Late 
Insurrectionary State, cited, 344n. 


The American States During and 
After the Revolution, 1775-1789, 
cited, 213n. 


The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844, 
reviewed, 62. 

“The Ante-Bellum Agriculture of the 
Germans in North Carolina,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 392. 

“The Bankhead Act and Democracy,” 
article mentioned, 77. 

“The Beginnings of the Pennsyl- 
vania-German Element in Rowan 
and Cabarrus Counties, North 
Carolina,” article mentioned, 77. 

“The Beginning of Printing in Mis- 
sissippi,” article mentioned, 293. 

“The Campaign of 1824 in New 
York,” cited, 22n. 

“The Cherokee Language,” 
presented, 72. 

The Colonial Architecture of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
cited 331n. 

“The Coming of the English to South 
Carolina, 1670,” article mentioned, 
76. 

“The Corner Cupboard Column,” an 
historical column published, 207. 
The Cotton Textile Industry of the 
Southern Appalachian Piedmont, 

cited, 309n. 

“The Daniel Boone Bicentennial 
Commission of Kentucky and Its 
Activities, 1934,” article, 76. 

“The Elisha Mitchell Scientific So- 
ciety: Its History and Achieve- 
ments,” article mentioned, 210. 

“The Emergence of the First Social 
Order in the United States,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 209. 

The Estates General of 1789: Prob- 
lems of Composition and Organiza- 
tion, published, 390. 

“The Executive Journal of Governor 
John Sevier,” article mentioned, 
211. 

The Flush Times of Alabama and 
Mississippi, cited, 345n; mention- 
ed, 341, 

The First American Neutrality, re- 
ceived, 211. 

The First Boundary Survey Between 
the Carolinas, article by Marvin 
Lucian Skaggs, 213-232. 

The First Forty Years of Washing- 
ton Society, cited, 40n. 


paper 
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The Foundation and Failure of the 
Silkk Industry in Provincial 
Georgia, article by Marguerite B. 
Hamer, 125-148. 

The Furniture of Our Forefathers, 
cited, 321n. 

The German Element in the United 
States, cited, 303n. 

“The German Settlers in Lincoln 
County and Western North Caro- 
lina,” cited, 1n. 

“The German Press in Pennsylvania 
and the American Revolution,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 210. 

“The Geography of Achievement,” ar- 
ticle mentioned, 77. 

“The History and Times of the Hon. 
John Norvell,” cited, 37n. 

“The Horrible South,” article men- 
tioned, 293. 

The Journal of Southern History, 
established, 208. 

The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809- 
1816, received, 292. 

The Life of Thomas Jefferson, cited, 
359n. 

“The Neck,” home of Samuel Ashe, 
335. 

The News and Observer, articles by 
Archibald Henderson syndicated 
in, 75, 209, 293, 392. 

“The New National Archives,” paper 
read, 207. 

The North Carolina Poetry Review, 
issued, 74, 209. 

The Octagon Library of American 
Architecture, cited, 329n. 

“The Origin and Early Development 
of County-Parish Government in 
Louisiana,” article mentioned, 210. 

“The Origins of the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad,” article 
mentioned, 211. 

The Patriot, begins publication, 30. 

The Pines of Rockingham and Other 
Poems, published, 74. 

“The Presidential Election of 1824 in 
North Carolina,” cited, 21n. 

“The Profession of Letters in the 
South,” article mentioned, 293. 

“The Propaganda Literature of Con- 
federate Prisons,” article mention- 
ed, 293. 


The Prophet of JZion-Parnassus: 


Samuel Eusebius McCorkle, review- 
ed, 68. 

“The Populist Party in North Caro- 
lina,” cited, 82n. 

“The Restoration of Arlington Man- 
sion,” article mentioned, 76. 
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“The Romance of Thomas Lincoln 
and Nancy Hanks,” article men- 
tioned, 76. 

The Secession Movement 
bama, cited, 343n. 

“The Slave Trade between Kentucky 
and the Cotton Kingdom,” article 
mentioned, 210. 

“The South Astir,” article mention- 
ed, 210. 

“The South in the 1850’s as Seen by 
British Consuls,” article mention- 
ed, 293. 

“The Southern Lady’s Library, 1700- 
1776,” article mentioned, 210. 

“The Spell of the Moon: Moon Lore 
in Legend and in Literature,” pa- 
per read, 206. 

“*The Steamboat Home’—Presump- 
tion as to Order of Death in a 
Common Calamity,” article men- 
tioned, 293. 

“The Status of History in North 
Carolina,” address delivered, 290. 

“The Temperance Movement in 
North Carolina,” article mention- 
ed, 392. 

The Transition from the German to 
the English Language in North 
Carolina, article by William H. 
Gehrke, 1-19. 

“The United States Factory System 
for trading with the Indians, 1796- 
1822,” cited, 28n. 

The United States, 1830-1850. The 
Nation and Its Sections, received, 
292. 

The Writings of George Washington 
from the Original Sources, 1745- 
1799, cited, 149n. 

Thomas Abishai, mentioned, 149. 

Thomas Mason, Adventurer,  re- 
ceived, 77. 

Thompson, Cyrus, 
92. 

Thompson, Holland, teaches at sum- 
mer school, 291. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, compiles 
North Carolina Bibliography, 1933- 
34, 189-195. 

Tillman, Ben, makes speech, 96. 

Tompkins, J. F., interested in soil 
building, 310. 

Tour in the United States, 
338n. 

Towles, Susan S., secretary, 295. 

Trade and Travel Around the South- 
ern Appalachians before 1860, re- 
ceived, 211; reviewed, 384. 

Transylvanians, hold meeting, 294. 


in Ala- 


controlls group, 


cited, 
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Travels in the American Colonies, 
cited, 329n. 


Treaty of The Dancing Rabit, men- 
tioned, 344. 

Truett, Randle Bond, Trade and 
Travel Around the Southern Ap- 
palachians Before 1860, received, 
211; reviewed, 384. 

Turner, David, letter from, 272. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, book re- 
ceived, 292. 

Turner, James, letter from, 278. 

Tuscarora Indians, mentioned, 225. 

Twin City Sentinel, prints anniver- 
sary edition, 289. 


U 


Unionism and Reconstruction, cited, 
115n. 

Unionism 
Tennessee, 
196. 

University of Nashville, mentioned, 
241. 

University of North Carolina, new 


and Reconstruction in 
1860-1869, reviewed, 


department authorized, 295; 
awards fellowships, 295. 
Unpublished Letters from North 


Carolinians to Washington, edited 
by Elizabeth G. McPherson, 149- 


172. 
Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to Jefferson, letters 


edited by Elizabeth Gregory Mc. 
Pherson, 252-283; 354-380. 
Upshur, Abel P., leader of anti-Jeffer- 
sonian, 109. 
Utzman, Albertine, 
able work, 13. 


does commend- 


V 


Vance, Zebulon B., death of, 94; his 
sincerity doubted, 82. 

Velthusen, Johann Caspar, 
cited, 2n. 

Virginia, typical dwellings in, 321. 

Virginia and Carolina Homes Before 
the Revolution, article by Julia 
Cherry Spruill, 320-340. 

Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, cited, 320n. 


work 


Vogler, John, does commendable 
work, 13. 
Ww 
Wachovia Historical Society, prints 
report, 289. 


Wade, Ben, mentioned, 120. 
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Waddell, A. M., work cited, 335n. 

Waddell, Alfred, heads committee, 
101; makes speech, 100. 

Waddell, Hugh, home of, 335. 

Wagner, P. W., on staff, 295. 

Walcher, Margreta, epitaph, 2n. 

Wallace, David D., writes article, 
76, 210. 

Walton, Michael, signs letter, 269. 

Walton’s charge, George, quoted, 386. 

Warren County, elected Negro offi- 
cers, 90. 

Warren, Louis A., writes article, 76. 

Washington, George, mentioned, 252. 

“Water Transportation in Colonial 
New Jersey,” article mentioned, 
293. 

Watson, E. O., awarded fellowship, 
295. 

Way, R. B., work cited, 28n. 

Wayne County Committee, 
unveils marker, 295. 

Webb-Kenyon bill, mentioned, 250. 

Webb, E. Y., mentioned, 250. 

Webb, John, teaches seniors, 244. 

Webb, Sawney, death of, 251; elected 
U. S. Senator, 249; his early life, 
234; joins the army, 238; marries, 
242; name lasted’ throughout 
years, 233. 

Webb School, established, 240. 

Webb, William Robert, Jr., birth of, 
233; joins the faculty, 250; men- 
tioned, 233n. 

Weld, Thedore Dwight, leader of an- 
tislavery movement, 62. 

Weekly Register, mentioned, 41. 

West, C. P., teaches in Italy, 294. 

“West Fincastle—Now Kentucky,” 
article mentioned, 293. 

Western Carolinian, cited, 12n. 

William Tatham, Wataugan, 
354n. 

Williams, Mrs, Alfred, presents ma- 
terial, 77. 

Williams, Benjamin, letter from, 268. 

Williams, Justin, writes article, 392. 

Williams, Lucille Stillwell, writes ar- 
ticle, 77, 210. 

Williams, Samuel C., writes article, 
211; work cited, 354n. 

Williamson, Harold Francis, 
book received, 77. 

Williamson, Mrs. J. Walter, elected 
president, 290. 

Williford, Annie May, appointed in- 
structor, 295. 

Willis, Anna, letter from, 354. 

Wilmington, charter amended, 89; 
had Negro officers, 90. 


C.D.A., 


cited, 


his 
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Winslow, Edward, mentioned, 158. 

Wilson, George P., reads paper, 206. 

Wilson, Henry, series of letters 
written to, 346; quoted, 116. 

Wilson, Louis R., compiles bibliog- 
raphy, 208. 

Wilson, Otho, leads group, 92. 

Wilson, Samuel M., writes article, 
76, 293. 

Winston, Francis D., organizes White 
Supremacy clubs, 95. 

Winston, Sanford, elected editor, 73; 
writes article, 210. 

Winston, Robert W., attends confer- 
ence, 391. 

Wheaton, Henry, starts paper, 30. 


Wheeler, John H., work cited, 7n, 
363. 

White Collection, Richard D., re- 
ceived, 294. 


White, George H., elected Congress- 
man, 90. 

White, Laura A., writes article, 293. 

White, Robert H., writes article, 211. 

Whitener, D. J., writes article, 392. 

Wolfanger, L. A., work cited, 308n. 

Woodburn, James A., writes article, 
76. 
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Woodhouse, E. J., on staff, 295. 


Wooten, William Preston, elected 
secretary, 288. 
World Resources and Industries, 


awarded Mayflower Cup, 206. 
Wragg, Joseph, list of tableware, 336. 
“Writings of Tennessee History,” ar- 

ticle mentioned, 211. 

Wynne, Robert B., reads paper, 206. 


Y 


Yancey, William L., anti-Jeffersonian 
utterances of, 109. 

Yeamans, John, proclaimed governor, 
214. 

Yemassee Indians, war with, 216. 

Yemassee War, mentioned, 219. 

Yonge, Francis, appointed agent, 219. 

Young, James H., chief fertilizer in- 
spector, 90. 


Z 


Zachary, John, his opinion of Georgia 
silk, 131. 

Zimmermann, Erich W., 
Mayflower Cup, 206. 


awarded 








